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THE YELLOW BIRD. 


BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 


Upon the unmown grass at noon 

I lay as in a dreamy swoon, 

All in a lovely rhapsody, 
Half-drank with beauty of the sky. 
The little clouds above me spread 
Put out white fingers overhead, 

And hand in band a space would run 
Before they melted into one. 

The honeysuckle told the breeze 

The very sweetest thing she knew, 
And this he whispered to the trees; 
Then to my side the wanton flew, 
With sportive waft stole gently by 
And turned the clover heads awry. 

It was the latter August time, 

The year was in her fervid prime, 
And as I lay I thought I heard 

Wise Nature talking to herself, 

Until I spied a yellow bird 

That like a quaint and black-capped elf 
Clung to a golden lily plume 

And seemed, somehow, a bird in bloom. 





He sang his trillets o’er and o’er 

As tunefully as e’er before, 

Contented with his simple art, 

While every trillet touched my heart. 

I love the bird that praises on 

After the master thrush is done, 

The bird that does not cease to sing 
Tho’ past the winsome weeks of spring; 
And cheerful souls I love that find 
Each of God’s seasons to their mind. 
Just like a merry-hearted boy, 

From a wise habit of pure joy, 

I pray to Heaven that I may raise 
E’en in the winter of my days 

Some quavering notes of love and praise. 
And may not He who made me, find 
Such simple service to His mind? 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The amendment that has been discussed 
for several evenings before the New York 
Constitutional Convention provides that 
the electors may vote on the proposition 
in November. Thursday it was decided 
to close the debate and take a final vote. 
The House was crowded. Each side was 
given half of the three hours given to de- 
bate before the roll was called. The 
question was on agreeing with the ad- 
verse report of the Suffrage Committee 
on the amendment providing that, at the 
general election next succeeding the elec- 
tion at which this Constitution shall be 
submitted to the electors of this State for 
adoption or rejection, the question, 
“Shall the word ‘male’ be stricken from 
Article II., Section 1 of the Constitu- 
tion, and cease to be a part thereof? 
shall be separately submitted to, and be 
decided by the said electors; and in case 
& majority of the electors voting at such 
election on that question shall decide 
in favor of such striking out, then and 
not otherwise the said word shall be 
stricken from this section, and cease to 
be a part thereof ; and in that event every 
female citizen shall thereafter be entitled 
to vote at all elections held in this State 
upon the same qualifications and condi- 
tions as are in this section prescribed as 
to male citizens. Nearly two hours were 
taken in explaining votes on the roll-call. 
The result was, ayes 97, noes 58, thus 
killing the amendment. 








School Board fraud, whereby the women 
voters were excluded, are trying to cir- 
cumvent their opponents, the woman suf- 
fragists. The bogus board of education, 
elected on the preceding Friday,organized, 
July 30, by choosing O. H. Adams presi- 
dent, and Levi D. Johnson clerk. Lawyer 
Alvord, counsel for the women, says the 
suffragists next move will probably be to 
take out a quo warranto, and try to have 


» | the election set aside. 


— — — —— 


The Worker, of Sidney, Australia, em- 
phasizes the necessity that women should 
look after their own cause, by narrating 
the following amusing incident: At a 
meeting of the North Melbourne branch 
of the League held recently, the mayor, 
who was to have presided, excused him- 
self at the last moment on the plea of 
having to attend to other business. Then 
the man, who ultimately took the chair, 
tried to get the member for the district to 
preside, but he had gone away with his 
wife to Ballarat. Mrs. Smythe, one of 
the speakers, said: 


She was sorry that gentlemen who had 
promised to attend had failed to keep 
their word, and she was surprised that 
the mayor should show such apathy on 
the subject. If it were not for the ladies 
his business would soon go wrong. She 
found the present experience very similar 
to that of the past. About ten years ago 
a meeting was convened, and she ar- 
ranged with six gentlemen to take part. 
The day before the meeting one gentle- 
man excused himself from attendance, 
and before the meeting commenced the 
whole six had sent apologies and left her 
in the lurch, Women are constantly 
urged to leave everything in the hands of 
men and they will get all that is neces- 
sary. That is, however, a fallacy, as had 
been proved by the different treatment 
women’s grievances had received at the 
hands of councillors since women had 
held the municipal vote. Women were 
not treated fairly now by men, and why 
trust to their chivalry in this matter? 


<a> 





The legislators of France have been at 
work on the reform of the present mar- 
riage laws. It is a well-known fact, estab- 
lished by documentary evidence of the 
plainest kind, that marriages are becom- 
ing fewer every year. France now stands 
in the twelfth rank in this respect. 
Hardly seven out of a thousand marry 
yearly. It is, of course, a case where 
laws can do but little, but French laws 
appear specially framed to hinder matri- 
monial unions. They meet the aspiring 
Benedict at every turn. The French 
marriage bureau is a regular Circumlocu- 
tion Office, where red-tapeism holds sway 
to an extent that could scarcely have 
been imagined by Dickens himself. 


2 
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The Rocky Mountain News, (Populist) 
of Denver, Col., says: 


There will —2 be cast this fall 
50,000 newly enfranchised votes. What 
proportion of the women’s votes will 
Governor Waite receive? The News pre- 
dicts not to exceed one-third. The bulk 
of women voters are in the towns and 
cities. There are comparatively few in 
the mining and coal camps. This is an 
element in the fall’s election that cannot 
safely be lost sight of. 


Kansas suffragists read with some alarm 
a letter from Mr. I. O. Pickering, prohi- 
bition candidate for governor, in which 
he says that the suffrage amendment is 








likely to fail through failure to comply | 


with the requirements of the Constitution. 
He has carefully examined the journal of 
the House, and finds that nowhere is the 
proposed amendment entered with the 
yeas and nays. This is contrary to the 
direct provisions of the Constitution. Mr. 
Pickering thinks that the failure to do 
this is because of negligence of those 
having the matter in charge. In addition 
to this, there is a discrepancy in the age 
fixed for residence of voters in the State. 
The resolution, as passed, reads six 
months, while the joint resolution, as 
published in the session laws of 1893, 
specifies one year as the time. 





Speaking of this letter to a Capital re- 
porter, Mrs. 8. A. Thurston, who has 
charge of the woman suffrage campaign 
committee work, for the State, said: 


I do not think the discrepancies will 
materially affect the amendment, if it is 
passed. Of course, it is likely that the 
matter will be taken to the courts and 
tested when the amendment carries. 
This is not a new question to me, as I 
have already consulted concerning it with 
several lawyers, and they all agree in 
saying that the published amendment, as 
sent out through the official paper, would 


as required by the law. In addition to 
this, the Supreme Court has been very 
liberal in deciding questions arising from 
constitutional amendments, and have rec- 
ognized and followed the intent of the 
people, wherever it has been possible; 

ence I do not have any fears as to the 
final outcome of the matter, should it be 
brought into the courts. 


or 
MES. STANTON TO THE N.Y. CONVER- 
TIO 





— 


| — 


To the Members of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion: 


NEw YORK, AvG. 13, 1894. 

Honorable Gentlemen—Before making 
your final decision as to the disposition 
of Article II., Section 1, of the Constitue 
tion, I would ask the serious considera- 
tion of every member as to his duty to 
vote for its submission to the people of 
the State. 

It is not inconsistent for a member to 
vote for submission in the convention, and 
against the amendment in the general 
election. In the one case he maintains 
the sacred right of petition; in the other 
his individual convictions on the question. 
In point of character, numbers and posi- 
tion, so respectable a petition has never 
before been presented to any legislative 
assembly, and no member should allow 
bis prejudices against the demand itself 
to blind his sense of justice as to the 
sacred right of petition, which you deny 
if you take no action on the amendment. 

We do not ask any one of you, Honor- 
able Gentlemen, to sacrifice your cherished 
prejadices, or to revoke any of your oft- 
repeated opinions against the demands of 
the amendment; we only ask you to de- 
fend the sacred right of petition. The 
questions for you to consider are: 

I. Is the petition signed by sufficient 
numbers to command your attention? 

If. Are the petitioners residents of the 
State, of legal age, tax payers, and re- 
sponsible citizens? 

Ill. How were the names obtained? 
Was there any deception or undue in- 
fluence used with the petitioners? 

We reply. 

I. The vote of the State of New York, 
at the last election for President, was a 
little over thirteen hundred thousand. 
The petition before you is signed by 
nearly seven hundred thousand. Is that a 
sufficiént number to make a petition re- 
spectable? If not, what is the limit you 
require? You certainly would not throw 
into the waste-basket a petition signed by 
every legal voter in the State, and surely 
seven hundred thousand names command 
more notice than a passing jest at the 
object of the petition. 

II. The petitioners are residents of the 
State, of legal age, responsible citizens, 
who pay millions annually into the treas- 
ury; they represent the brain, the 
sinew, the wealth, the élite of the Empire 
State. There are hundreds of names on 
the petition of those who have no supe- 
riors in your body, leading judges, law- 
yers, bishops, clergymen, editors, finan- 
ciers, and successful business men and 
women. 

III. Every one who signed the petition 
| did so voluntarily. The petition did not go 
| round from door to door begging the peo- 
ple, but the people sought the bureaus 
where the petitions were kept, and flocked 
in large numbers daily, believing in the 
| object of the amendment. 

When a petition of such magnitude is 
| presented to a Constitutional Convention, 
| its submission to the people should be 
| compulsory, and not discretionary, with 
| go small and conservative a body as 
usually comprises such conventions, and 
| some law should be enacted to this effect, 
| remembering that the source of all power 
| in a republic resides with the people. I 
| do not take the position that every incon- 
| sequential petition presented by a hand- 
| ful of erratic theorists should command 
| such attention; but those only making 
reasonable demands, by responsible citi- 
zens, and of sufficient numbers compared 
| to the vote of the State. 
| If this petition, signed by seven hun- 
| dred thousand responsible citizens, is 
submitted to the present voters of the 
State and is defeated, as it may be, there 
is nevertheless a principle involved in 
| your action in the Constitutional Conven- 
| tion. It is not the question of woman 
| suffrage that it is your duty to maintain, 
but the right of petition, and according 
to the facts as stated in regard to the pe- 
| tition before you, I claim that it is your 
duty to submit the amendment to the 
| vote of the people. 
ELIZABETH CaDy STANTON. 








SUFFRAGE. 


Boise City, IDAHO, AUG. 9, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I hasten to tell you that the Republi- 
can State Convention now in session 
here, has just adopted—without a dis- 
senting vote—a resolution favoring the 
submission of an equal suffrage amend- 
ment to the votes of the people. When I 
arrived, on Tuesday last, I found much 
favorable sentiment, and did all I could 
to crystalize it into practicable form. 
The resolution is as follows: 

4. We favor submission of an equal 
suffrage amendment to the constitution, 
to a vote of the people, by the next 
Legislature. 

The heartiness of this action is a 
pledge of its sincerity. These men mean 
what they say. But one legislative ac- 
tion is required for submission. The 
‘next general election” will be in the 
fall of 1896, when, if goes well, the ques- 
tion will go to the people. I pray their 
voice may be the voice of God. 

By the papers which I sent you, ycu 
know about the fine convention in Wyo- 
ming, and the nomination of a lady for 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. She is a charming person. I 
should enjoy giving you some gossip 
about that convention! These are rich 
days forus. It is equal to a university 
education to touch so much vigorous life 
as we have in this grand tour through 
these mountain States. Oh, the moun- 
tains and the valleys! Oh, the richness 
of plains transformed by irrigation from 
arid wastes to the garden of the Lord! 

There are splendid types of American- 
ism here on the borders of the frontier. 
The men of this convention are quite 
equal to the average Republican of Mas- 
sachusetts in knowledge, and not far 
behind in average culture. Some of them 
are equal to the best anywhere. 

We are to rest (now for the first time 
in four months) a few days, and then 
begin again in Colorado. A letter ad- 
dressed to the Brown Palace, Denver, 
will always reach me. 

Mr. Wilson, the Republican nominee 
for Congress, is an open friend of woman 
suffrage. J. ELLEN FOSTER. 


THE METHODS OF THE REMONSTRARTS. 


DuBLIN, N. H., Ava. 10, 1894. 

The woman who opposes woman suf- 
frage has always one convenient advan- 
tage over its advocates. She reasons 
fairly or unfairly; in the one case she 
establishes her point; in the other case, 
if convicted, she can turn round and say, 
“I told you so. Just likes woman! Can 
such beings be intrusted with the bal- 
lot?” This last is the moral that might 
be drawn, for instance, from a circular 
now before me and printed for the use of 
the opponents of woman suffrage in the 
neighborhood of Boston. It consists of 
what purport to be extracts from what 


they call a “recent speech” of mine, a 
speech made, in reality, seven years ago. 


The speech was addressed to a body of 
woman suffragiste and was designed to 
warn them against extravagant claims 
and extreme statements. Sentences from 
this speech have been picked out here 
and there and strung together, leaving 
out, without any indication of the omis- 
sion, intermediate and qualifying clauses. 
As a result, while it contains no words 
that I did not say, it conveys a wrong 
impression of what I did say. 

This is an old trick, familiar in every 
political campaign. Such things are 
often done among men, though always 
admitted, when pointed out, to be unfair. 
This circular shows that women, other- 
wise respectable, will occasionally prac- 
tise ways that are dark. It is a whole- 
some confirmation of the cautions I 
offered. We must not claim the suffrage 
for women on the ground that they are 
all angels. The remonstrants, at least, 
evidently are not all such. We must 
rest the claim on the more substantial 
ground that women are human beings; 
that they are no worse than men, if no 
better; and that they need the ballot, 
just as men do, for self-respect and self- 
protection. 

In the words of the address, itself, 
words which those who garbled these 
extracts did not see fit to copy, “No 
great extension of the suflrage—and 
there was never any 80 great as this— 
ever failed to bring with it risks and draw- 
backs on the way; but the result of those 
risks and drawbacks is a true republic.” 








SIGNORA TERESINA LABRIOLA, a daugh- 
ter of Professor Homonyme, of Rome, 
has received the degree of Doctor of Laws 
from the University of Rome. 


Mary F Rost Ormssy has for the fourth 
time been appointed by the American 
Peace Society a delegate to the Peace Con- 
gress, which meets in Antwerp. Aug. 29. 


Miss HAMILTON, of India, who has just 
been appointed the physician of the harem 
of the Ameer of Afghanistan, will be ac- 
companied wherever she goes by a per- 
sonal guard of six native soldiers. 

OLIVE SCHREINER-CRONWRIGHT con- 
siders simple domestic labor quite as ele- 
vating as writing books, and she and her 
husband prove their belief by working a 
dairy on their farm. ‘‘Krautz Plaats,” in 
South Africa. In the intervals of this 
work they devote themselves to their lit- 
erary labors. 

Mrs. JOHN A. LoGAN has deferred her 
European trip until October, when she 
will go abroad for a stay of several 
months,to confer with the sculptor Frank- 
lin Simmons, who has been awarded by 
Congress the making of the bronze statue 
and pedestal of the late General Logan 
which is to be placed in Washington. 
Mrs. Logan will occupy much of her time 
while abroad in writing, as she has un- 
dertaken to accomplish considerable liter- 
ary work during the next year. 


Miss WILLARD and Miss GORDON re- 
turned to ‘The Eagle’s Nest’’ chalet, in 
the Catskill Mountains, July 27, where 
they will have two stenographers, and 
continue their work for the W. C. T. U. 
Miss Willard is to complete her ‘‘Hand- 
book of History and Methods,” her book- 
let on ‘‘How I Learned the Bicycle, with 
Reflections by the Way,” and, besides 
preparing her annual address, she will 
send out leaflets and articles for the press, 
and will write an editorial each week for 
the Union Signal, the organ of the White 
Ribbon movement. , 

SENORA CANDELARIA, who is said to be 
one hundred and nine years old, is the 
last survivor of the Alamo. She was in 
the fort during the twelve days from Feb- 
ruary 23, to March 6, 1836, when 177 
Texas Americans held it against 6,000 
Mexicans. Senora Candelaria asserts that 
she was supporting the head of Colonel 
Bowie, who lay U in the fort, when the 
Mexicans rushed in and killed him and 
wounded her. Her life began under the 
dominion of Spain, and she has seen five 
flags float over Texas. Her home is near 
San Antonio. 

Miss WHEELER, who presides over the 
training-school for nursery maids con- 
nected with the New York Babies’ Hospi- 
tal, on Lexington Avenue, teaches her 
pupils all that is necessary in the care of 
infants, but she wisely refuses to instruct 
them in medical lore, holding that in that. 
a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 
The nursery-maids are taught to make 
poultices, oil-skin jackets, plasters, etc., 
to use the clinical thermometer, to give 
hot and cold and mustard baths, to care 
for the skin, mouth, eyes and ears of the 
babies, and when, how, and how much to 
feed them. The maids also learn plain 
sewing and mending, the laws of ventila- 
tion and temperature, and to train the 
babies into good habits. System is the 
strong point. During the summer the 
hospital and training-school are trans- 
ferred to their warm-weather home at 
Oceanic, New Jersey, and the nurses 
acquire the best of practice in travelling 
with babies, sick and well. 

MADAME BELOC, who knew George 
Eliot well, says that she was “the living 
incarnation of English Dissent. She had 
‘chapel’ written in every line of the 
thoughtful, somewhat severe face—not 
the flourishing dissent of Spurgeon or 
Parker, or the florid kindliness of Henry 
Ward Beecher, or the culture of Stop- 
ford Brooke, but the dissent of Jonathan 
Edwards, of Philip Henry, of John Wes- 
ley, as he was ultimately forced to be. 
Her horror of a lie, her unflinching indus- 
try and sedulous use of all her talents, 
her extraordinary courage, even her dress, 
which, spend as she might and ultimately 
did, could never be lifted into fashion, 
and retained a certain solemnity of art 


and gesture, like an eighteenth century 


edition applied to clothes — everything 
about her, to me, suggested Bunyan in 
his Bedford prison, or Mary Bosanquet 
watched by Fletcher of Madeley, as she 
bore the pelting of the stones in the streets 





—T. W. Higginson in Boston Transcript. 


of Northampton. 
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SUMMER VACATION BY THE SEA. 


CLIFTON, MARBLEHEAD, Mass., 
AUG. 1, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I remember one day hearing our dear 
Lucy Stone say how pleasant it would be 
if the friends of the JOURNAL, in their 
summer retreats, could think of the read- 
ers of the paper, and send some gleanings 
from vacation hours, culled from the 
woods and pastures, or imbibed from the 
blue sea and the fleecy clouds of heaven. 
Some of us recalled her wish, and sent 
from time to time little snatches of beau- 
tiful scenery, picnics by lake-sides, or 
holiday celebrations, touched up by old 
friendships renewed and new ones 
formed, with household affections grow- 
ing afresh under the sweet influences of 
nature, or sorrows softened by the divine 
ministrations of sea and land. 

These little missives made a bond of 
union among the readers of the JOURNAL. 
We knew how our friends were thinking 
and feeling and enjoying, and that is why 
our dear Lucy Stone longed for this kind 
of communion as a refreshment in the 
work-day paths of life. We like to think 
of her as now in that happy state where 
there is no line drawn between work and 
play, but where one so sweetly blends 
into the other that when we work it 
seems like play, and when we play our 
play has all the fredom from satiety and 
exaltation of noble work. Many of us 
may remember Horace Bushnell’s book on 
‘*Work and Play”—how it came upon the 
reader like a fresh breeze from heaven. 
We cannot now recall a word of the book, 
but we know that it made an impression 
upon our lives which we have never lost, 
breathing a perennial inspiration of 
youth. 

Iam writing from our little cottage 
window, looking through our fly-bars 
upon a lovely green landscape, dotted 
with cedars, the cows pasturing upon the 
hillsides, and the silvery smoke of the 
passing train gleaming in the distance. 
For even the locomotive and its cars are 
made beautiful in the soft transfiguring 
light ; and as for our nettings, in spite of 
what some people say about not liking 
strained air, they certainly give a delicate, 
poetic haze to the landssape, somewhat 
like the effect of a light gray fog in Lon- 
don. We are not always behind these 
bars, however. Our piazza has four sides, 
facing upon the most extensive and beau- 
tiful views. The blue ocean we must 
speak of first, because the sea is the great 
charmer that draws people to this region ; 
and it is a fine sight to watch the little 
yachts sailing out in the morning, or see 
the great Portland steamers go up and 
down, or the grand pleasure-boats, with 
music and gayety, approaching the harbor 
of Marblehead. But we are ourselves 
such lovers of the country that our views 
on the other side are as dear to us as the 
ocean. 

The spires of the Roman Catholic 
church at Marblehead and the tower 
of Abbot Hall gleam in the distance, at 
the end of the long country road—Atlan- 
tic Avenue—well-watered and dotted 
with gay equipages, and bieycles that 
skim along the surface with their light 
machinery like dragon-flies o’er the pools. 
Every hour or so, the ‘‘barge’”’ comes by 
to take people to and from the railway 
station ; but all these sounds are mellowed 
to us on our height, and we hear only a 
gentle trotting from horses that are not 
overworked—so different from the inces- 
sant banging of the electric cars that are 
destroying the repose of our suburban 
homes in the summer, when the doors 
and windows are open. The bell of 
Marblehead rings out at noon and night, 
reminding me of my old home when, as a 
child, I thought a person must be far 
gone in waywardness to be out after the 
bell had rung for nine o’clock at night. 
A little slender spire rising up at the left 
shows us that Salem is nestled;there, and 
farther to the west we see undulations of 
land dotted with cedars and tall elms, 
with intervals of vivid green pastures 
and patches of ploughed lands, with their 
browns, and grays, and blue-greens. 
Hay-fields, too, with the cocks standing 
ready to be opened or gathered into barns. 
But the sweetest home pleasure of all 
was to see the wild-roses close up to our 
doorsteps. The hot sun of June burned 
up a great many, but the coolness of late 
brought them out again; and, when there 
came a cloudy day, it was a luxury to go 
out in the morning and bring in great 
bunches of the deepest color, untouched 
by the rays of the sun. We love our 
roses at home, but there is something 
about these wild roses, their plenteous- 
ness, great masses of pink and green, that 
affect one more like a miracle of nature 
than the flowers in our gardens. Here 
and there a scarlet lily will flame up in the 
tall grass near our piazza. We do not 
know where it will appear, its slender 
spear is so slight; but some morning it is 
there, a thing of beauty and joy. 





Close by us is a low-blueberry pasture, 
and there we found, a fortnight ago, pink 
and white azaleas with delightful fra- 
grance. They growin swampy places, 
and one snatch at them, even, was hard to 
accomplish. The elderberry is here, and 
the golden-rod and spirzea (hardhack) will 
soon arrive. But we do not like to think 
of these yet; they whisper so constantly 
of autumn. At night the fire-@ies light 
the pasture, and are not outshone by the 
moon, as it looks down upon thesea. A 
wonderful place it is here to study the 
stars, especially the meteors of August. 
But we will stop praising our summer 
retreat, and tell some of the casualties 
here, lest you may not believe when you 
hear of its perfections. 

We are liable to thunderstorms in this 
region, and think it wise to make our ex- 
cursions in the morning, as great banks 
of gray clouds settle in the horizon in the 
afternoon, and later rise up and dash down 
the rain, and frighten the little yachts at 
sea, One afternoon we saw, over in the 
direction of Salem, a thick dark mist cover- 
ing the spires and chimneys. It came 
nearer and nearer and looked like the 
fiery smoke that rises from a burning 
building, as we saw it behind the little 
hill. On it came, like the hot simoon of 
the desert, a great cloud of red sand, and 
took our little cottage in its* path and the 
Casino building close by us. It was the 
work of a moment, as it swept over us, 
and might have thrown our house to the 
ground. The beams creaked and groaned, 
the windows rattled violently, and it was 
over. Our position is high, we are much 
exposed to the elements, and we took 
great pride afterwards in thinking that 
our little house, like the one in the pafable 
of Scripture, did not fall, though the 
winds blew and beat against it, for it was 
founded upon a rock. 

The Casino did not fare so well. It 
was moved about an inch from its foun- 
dations, and the timbers in the support 
of the roof were thrown from their places. 
It is a pretty building, put up by the 
summer residents, at a cost of toil and 
money, for worship on Sunday and enter- 
tainments during the week. It seems to 
bring together a circle of people who 
probably would not see each other at all 
without such a bond of union. It does 
not encroach upon our liberties, except 
that, if we value it, we are called upon to 
pay & small sum every year for its sup- 
port. The little dances in the evening, 
replenished with young men from the 
neighboring hotels, are very informal. 
The older ones sit on the platform and 
look on. But the pleasantest part of it is 
to see, through the day, the young life 
there. The big swing in front is always 
full of boys and girls, and some of these 
of an older growth will leap into the hall 
and swing round in a dance, to the music 
of one of their number at the piano; or 
some young lady, fresh from the disci- 
pline of an inexorable master in the 
winter hours, sits down and brings out 
great volumes of sound from the piano, 
astonishing herself and her friends with 
a skill and joy which she never knew in 
the painful hours of practice, but which 
blossoms out under the free influences of 
sea, wood, and sky. The Sunday service 
also is very harmonious and satisfactory. 
Ministers of various denominations 
preach here, but rarely is anything said 
to disturb the highest convictions of any 
one present. On Sunday evening there 
is # devotional service, or simply speak- 
ing, a ‘‘sing’ from the service-book, in 
which all join, singing one hymn after 
another. A successful sale last autumn 
wiped off all the debt on the Casino, but 
the cyclone, we are sorry to say, has 
brought another of a few hundred dollars. 
But the ladies, with their accustomed 
energy, and the gentlemen, with their 
talent at minstrel shows and concerts, 
will soon raise the money to defray the 
expense caused by this sudden visitation 
from the heavens. 

Our service last Sunday was the first of 
the season. Rev. William H. Ramsay, 
now of Salem, gave us a very inspiring 
sermon on “Love as the Great Power in 
the World.” We all sang together ‘‘He 
Leadeth Me,” ‘Shining Shore,” and 
‘“‘\Nearer, My God, to Thee.” We left the 
little place feeling how good it is to have 
some social recognition of religion in a 
scattered community like this, where the 
sky and wood and sea offer such high in- 
ducements for worship outside. More- 
over, we can have all these beautiful 
ministrations besides, after leaving the 
church. We can walk by the shore, and 
hear the great waves thundering the 
power of God, or we can have our vesper 
hymn by the sea and say good-night to 
the universe while the song sparrow 
trills his evening hymn, and the warm 
sun sinks behind the western sky in robes 
of purple and crimson light, and stays by 
us, long afterwards, in golden-tipped 
clouds, with a lingering benediction. 

MARTHA PERRY LOWE. 

Clifton, Marblehead. 





UNCONSCIOUS OWNERSHIP OF WIVES. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

There is an unconscious sense of owner- 
ship in the sentiment with which even 
the very best of husbands regard their 
wives. There may be rare exceptions, 
but men have “represented” women for 
many ages—they have been compelled to 
speak for them, work for them and vote 
for them, until it has become a fixed 
habit with men to feel that it is their right 
to take all responsibility in any and all 
matters that pertain to the common in- 
terests of the family, or to the individual 
interest of the wife. In proof of this two 
instances are cited, which will, without 
doubt, call to the mind of all who read 
them similar occurrences in their own 
experiences or observations. 

1. A county superintendent of schools 
in Iowa moved to the county-seat after 
his election to office; his wife is the 
daughter of a Presbyterian clergyman, 
and has been a member of the Presbyte- 
rian church since a little girl, excepting 
for two years. Previous to removing to 
the county seat, they had lived in a small 
town that supported but one church—a 
Methodist church. Both husband and 
wife united with that church, taking let- 
ters therefrom when removing to the 
county seat, the wife expecting to unite 
there with her greatly preferred denomi- 
nation—the Presbyterian. 

To her great surprise and regret, her 
husband handed the letters of himself and 
wife into the Methodist church at their 
new home, without consulting her in 
regard to so doing, and she first knew 
that she was a member of that church 
when she read her name in the reported 
list of new members. Yether husband is 
one of the kindest and most considerate 
of husbands, and an excellent man. 

2. A wife who was an equal partner 
and operator of a valuable plant of per- 
sonal property with her husband, was 
about to make a visit of several weeks at 
some distance from home. Her husband 
requested that she give him a power of 
attorney to sell, during her absence, a 
small piece of real estate which both 
owned jointly. She had the document 
drawn up. After her signature was affixed, 
her husband inserted a clause that gave 
him authority to sell her personal prop- 
erty also, and by the wording of the doc- 
ument, after this clause was added by her 
husband, if he sold the property during 
her absence he became sole possessor of 
her interest in it. Yet this man is one of 
the kindest and best of husbands. Of 
course he would not have thought of per- 
petrating this forgery upon anybody ex- 
cept his wife, but the indelible impres- 
sion of ownership obscures the average 
husband’s comprehension of right, when 
the interests of his wife are alone in- 
volved. 

It is becoming apparent that many 
wives need equal representation and polit- 
ical influence to protect themselves from 
their own husbands. The following let- 
ter is a third illustration of the sentiment 
of husbands referred to, and was pro- 
voked dy a wife accompanying Mrs. W. 
to the polls and voting for city school 
directors, returning in less than twenty 
minutes to her millinery store, where she 
earns a support for herself and family. 
The evening after election her husband 
left this unique epistle at Mrs. W.’s 
door. Mrs. W. is president of the 
local W. C. T. U. and of the local 
Woman’s Relief Corps, a leader in the 
Congregational church and of society in 
the city where she resides. Her social 
standing and irreproachable character 
makes the assault appear even more 
ridiculous than abusive. It will be noted 
that not one reason is given why the 
wife should not vote, nor why voting 
should pollute her, except that it is con- 
trary to the husband’s wishes. 

Yours for equality, 
Cresco, Iowa. IRENE G. ADAMS. 


A LITERAL COPY. 
w—-,, 8S. D., —— 3, 1894. 
Mrs. : 

Madam,—By the procedeings of to-day, 
for which I am convinced you are respon- 
sible, it becomes my duty to inform you 
that you have done me and mine a unre- 
trieveable injury, to the extent of breaking 
up, or nearly so, of my home. 

Now Mrs. W., if you wish to enter 
all the slums of this world and waid in 
all the manure heaps, I have no objec- 
tions in the least, but I do object to you 
or any one else indusing a member of my 
famely in following in your footsteps. 

I would rather have seen you bringing 
my wife home a corpse to-day than to 
have brought her into that court room 
to vote; for then I would have known 
that she had passed away without one 
blot upon her carecter, but now she has 
to stand the sneers of every Lady and all 
Gentleman who may chance to know of 
her so duing. You seam to try to place 
yourself as the leader of moral society, 
and to act as the great refiner of the same, 
and in that capacety you found yourself 
in court not long since. I tell you one 
thing frankly, I had as soon seen my wife 
going in and out of such a place as you 
tried to remove, as to see her doing as she 








did to-day, and that I think by your infiu- 
ance. 1 believe this to be the verdict of 
Ladies and Gentleman, world wide. There 
are other places in this world than this, 
and while it seems to be the order of the 
day here by some; yet I am glad to say 
that there are those here that are Ladies 
enough to abhor such actions, and those 
are the ones that I wish to be the asso- 
ciates of my wife hereafter, and none 
else. I care nothing for what you or any- 
one else may think or do to me, but I 
wish to say; Please let mine alone. As I 
have refered before, bring her home life- 
less, but untarnished. I never can for- 
giv the act of to-day, which I believe 
— guilty of. There was a time when I 
eld you in high esteem, and am sorry to 
| that that day has passed forever. 
ou could not have been ignorant of 
ry feelings upon such matters surely, as 
I have allways expressed them when an 
opertunity presented itself, so I cannot 
help but think, that it was don with a full 
determination to injure me if it lay in 
your power. You may think of this as 
you see fit; it will make no difference to 
me. The injury has been done and can- 
not be undone. While I admit that I am 
angrey, yet I have endevored to pen these 
lines with all due respect to myself and 
to the subject, and to you. sp. 


[ We suppress the name of the writer out 
of regard for the feelings of the wife, 
who deserves a more enlightened husband. 
—Ebs, W. J.] 
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WOMEN POPULISTS IN COLORADO. 





A series of popular Populist meetings 
have been held at prominent points in 
Eastern Oolorado during the past week, 
as follows: 

At Brush, Monday, Aug. 6, afternoon 
and evening. 

At Akron, Tuesday, Aug. 7. 

At Yuma, Wednesday, Aug. 8. 

At Holyoke, Thursday, Aug. 9. 

At Julesburg, Friday, Aug. 10. 

At Sterling, Saturday, Aug. 11, all day 
and evening. : 

These meetings were addressed by Mrs. 
Dora Phelps Buell, the most eloquent of 
the women speakers of Colorado. Miss 
Julia Cadwell enlivened the meetings by 
a series of Populist songs—a feature that 
was highly appreciated by all lovers of 
good music. 

The News notes a large atten dance on 
these meetings, and says, ‘‘Seldom indeed 
has so brilliant an array of oratorical tal- 
ent been announced to address the people 
as the names above given.” 

The Women’s Populist League of Kan- 
sas is taking an active partin the cam- 
paign. On Aug. 7, at an open-air meet- 
ing in Topeka, Mrs. Grace Potts presided. 

Mrs. Bina Otis said: 


Now is the crisis for the women of 
Kansas; if the amendment is lost next 
November in our State the enfranchise- 
ment of the women of all the States is 
delayed, and Kansas women cannot have 
the amendment submitted again for seven 

ears. We care not what political party 

as done the most for our cause in years 
past, but we do have decided interest in 
the party that will stand by us at this 
critical time. 
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GOOD NEWS FROM WEST VIRGINIA. 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA., AUG. 8, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

I cannot report great victories, but will 
tell you of a little advance. I gave an 
address, on July 4, to an audience of two 
thousand people, and equal suffrage 
formed a leading part and was well re- 
ceived. I have also presented the subject 
at two educational meetings and two tem- 
perance meetings. 

Our County Superintendent of Public 
Schools is doing much for us, as he never 
fails to say that women are the best 
teachers, and adds a few words about 
their not being allowed to vote. 

Several prominent men have been con- 
verted. The president of our State Uni- 
versity is a warm friend of our cause. 
Young ladies are now admitted to the 
higher classes, but not yet to preparatory 
work. Miss C. 8. BURNETT. 

W. C. T. U. Lecturer and Organizer. 








TO OUR COLORADO FRIENDS. 


CASCADE, COLO., AUG. 6, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

After two busy months of continuous 
speaking and travel in the State, my hus- 
band and I find ourselves in prospective 
possession of one happy week of rest and 
seclusion in this most lovely spot. 

We are at Hotel Ramona, Cascade, El 
Paso County, at the entrance to the Canon 
from which the carriage road ascends 
Pike’s Peak. Uncounted cascades of pure 
water go rippling, laughing, shouting by. 
We are seven thousand four hundred feet 
above sea level and are breathing clarified 
ozone, perfumed with balsam, spruce and 
pine, are entranced with vistas of moun- 
tain and valley, glorious in sunshine and 
beautiful under cloud shadows, and are 
receiving the hearty welcome of our 
hosts, Mr. and Mrs. D. N. Heiser. Here 
we shall almost forget the rushing world 
outside, with its angry controversies and 
weary moanings, which of late dim the 
hum of industry, and even set the music 





of the home and the school in minor 
mode. 

We go from this place to Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, and Kansas, and 
shall return for work in Colorado in Octo- 
ber. I find in my heart to send this word 
of greeting to the many friends whose 
honored guests we have been in the 
weeks last passed. It is a pleasure thug 
to acknowledge the personal kindnegseg 
received, and the many occasions in which 
we have been brought in close touch with 
the material, social and moral interests of 
this grand Commonwealth. At the begin. 
ning of our visit we were admirers, and 
wished to be helpers; we have come to 
feel ourselves friends and comrades. 

J. ELLEN Foster, 
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MORE TESTIMONY FROM WYOMING, 





Dr. D. C. Milner, pastor of Armour 
Mission, writes to the Topeka (Kan. ) 
Daily Capital, describing the address of 
ex-Governor Hoyt, of Wyoming, at the 
late meeting of the Ottawa Chautauqua 
Assembly. He says: 


tleman of what may be called the old 
school. There is nothing about him to 
suggest fanaticism. His speech in dig. 
cussing equal suffrage was not very strik- 
ing, but his testimony as to the practical 
results of equal suffrage in Wyoming for 
twenty-five years was a most powerful 
plea in its favor. He faced a deluge of 
uestions on all phases of the subject. 
‘he almost universal testimony was that 
in a frank, dignified and thorough man. 
ner, dodging nothing, he completely re- 
plied to all the cavils, and relieved the 
minds of many people as to the practical 
results of giving women the ballot. 
Among other things, he said that the 
women of Wyoming had lost nothing of 
grace, refinement, or devotion to domes- 
tic life; that they were not scramblin 

for office, but, like women elsewhere, ha: 

their home, society, church work to absorb 
their attention. ‘T'wo things were given 
as marked illustrations of the benefit of 
the ballot in the woman’s hand: First, 
while women did not become office-seek- 
ers, the immediate and constant effect 
was an uplift in the character of candl- 
dates for public office. All parties sought 
pure men with far more care who were 
to ask for political support. Second, the 
effect had been prompt and lasting in 
affecting many things that related to the 
equal rights of women, especially in the 
matter of the same pay for the same 
work. Lawmakers in Wyoming pay at 
least equal respect to the petitions of 
women that they give to those of men. 
In other States this is not true. I have 
been hoping to see the noiice that Gover- 
nor Hoyt would be invited to give his 
testimony in many places in Kansas. 


’ 
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CO-EDUCATION SIXTY YEARS AGO. 





CHESTER, Pa., AUG. 10, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 


In the WOMAN’s JOURNAL of Aug. 4 
is the obituary notice of Mrs. Mary Cole 
Wilbur. It brought a flood of recollec- 
tions to my mind, a few of which I pro- 
pose to give. 

Within the last twenty years much 
discussion has been going on with regard 
to the propriety of co-education. But 
that question was practically settled 
sixty years ago. Not only had Oberlin 
College admitted girls on equal terms 
with boys, but in central New York 
academies and seminaries were alike just 
and wise. 

The two with which I was personally 
acquainted were located in Homer and 
Cazenovia. Many families moved into 
these towns that their children might 
have the benefit of a higher education 
than the district school afforded. 

Among those who came to Cazenovia 
were Mr. and Mrs. Cole. Their only 
child, a daughter, had manifested un- 
usual mental ability, and they decided 
to give her the opportunity for unfold- 
ment. They purchased a house near the 
seminary, and in a part of the decade 
between 1830 and 1840, Mary Cole might 
be seen, three or four timesa day, going 
to and from her recitations, with a large 
basket filled with dictionaries and text- 
books of various kinds. She was con- 
sidered somewhat eccentric, because she 
was so bold and unwomanly as to study 
not only Latin but Greek and Hebrew! 
And she was in the highest class in each 
language. Two other girls, sustained by 
her example, ventured into a large class 
of boys to read Virgil, knowing all the 
time that they thus incurred the ridicule 
of others; for it was considered a very 
unfeminine act, in those days, to study 
Latin. Mary Cole was also proficient in 
the higher mathematics, and read beauti- 
ful compositions in the ‘‘Ladies’ Drawing 
Room” every Saturday morning. 

When the “Exhibition” took place in 
the church, at the close of her first 
term, and the papers of several girls 
were read by the professors, Mary Cole 
surprised and mortified us all by declar- 
ing that she would read her own. She 
did so in a clear and distinct manner, to 
the astonishment of the large assembly. 
No objection was made to her doing it 





after that. Those who have lived many 


Governor Hoyt is a conservative gen- . 
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years realize the great change in public 
opinion that has since taken place. 

Perlee B. Wilbur was professor of math- 
ematics in that seminary, and was natu- 
rally attracted to Mary Cole. The attrac- 
tion being mutual, a happy marriage, 
founded upon a similarity of tastes and 
pursuits, was the result. 

Other fortunate marriages took place 
from that institution, withia a few years. 
Mr. Johnston, professor of natural sci- 
ences, and Miss Hamilton, the precep- 
tress, were married and removed to Mid- 
dletown, Conn.,where he was professor of 
chemistry in the University till his de- 
cease. Mr. Allen, professor of languages, 
and one of his pupils married. He after- 
wards became president of Girard College 
in Philadelphia. Quite a number of 
pupils found congenial companions 
within the time I was conversant with 
the institution. Indeed, I think the in- 
tercourse of young men and women ina 
school of that kind is calculated to make 
them truly acquainted with each other. 
Young people must associate in their 
studies. When they meet at parties, 
concerts, or even in private social cir- 
cles, they have on their company man- 
ners as well as apparel. But reciting in 
the same class, conferring together about 
lessons, actuated by the same desire to 
advance, they learn the character and 
disposition of each other better than they 
could in almost any other way. 

ELIZABETH A. KINGSBURY. 
or 
A MATTER FOR CONGRATULATION, 








An old subscriber writes as follows: 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


As a constant reader of the JOURNAL 
for the past twelve years, you understand 
my interest in your endeavors. But no- 
ticing an item in a July number com- 
mendatory of a recent decision of Mgr. 
Satolli’s, Iam constrained to ask if you 
are loyal to American principles in thus 
indorsing despotism, or do you call tyr- 
anny by some other name when it wears 
the mask of religion? Americanism calls 
no man lord or master. It is a ‘‘govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, by the 

ople.” The people are the head; and 
f they want a ruler, president, or priest, 
it is their prerogative to appoint them. 
But Mgr. Satolli has come here with- 
out being invited by the Catholic people, 
whom he dominates. He has set himself 
over them, and they are to abjectly swal- 
low it. He is a despot in the heart of 
a republic, one of which must go down. 
It has been said, and must be said again, 
that we cannot long exist half slaves and 
half freemen. M. E. HILTON. 

Alna, Me., Aug. 9, 1894. 


[The WOMAN’sS JOURNAL is, or ought 
to be, the representative of all who advo- 
cate woman suffrage, both Catholics and 
Protestants. As such, it has nothing to 
do with personal theological opinions. 
There are thousands of suffragists who, 
being Catholics, believe that Mgr. Satolli 
is divinely commissioned to decide ques- 
tions of morals. It is, therefore, a mat- 
ter for congratulation that his recent de- 
cision has been on the side of temper- 
ance, and that he has expressly dis- 
claimed, in behalf of the church, any 
hostility to woman suffrage.—H. B. B.] 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Three young Turkish women have re- 
cently arrived in France in order to go 
through a regular course of medical train- 
ing at French universities. One of them 
is the daughter of a pasha. 

Numerous Iowa papers are indulging in 
comment over the fact that the women of 
Clarke County have been the first to 
exercise the right extended to the women 
of the State, by the new school suffrage 
law, to vote on the issue of school bonds. 

The Tax Reform, Chestertown, Md, 
calls the attention of suffragists to the ar- 
gument made for equal suffrage in Henry 
George’s ‘‘Heart of the Social Reform,” 
which that paper has printed as a tract in 
the “Sterling Library,” and sells for two 
cents per copy. 


Mrs. Minnie Sherman Fitch, wife of 
Lieutenant T. W. Fitch, of Pittsburg, and 
oldest daughter of General W. T. Sher- 
man, is to be the honorary president of 
all the managers and committees of ladies 
appointed in connection with the coming 
G. A. R. encampment. 

Radcliffe College conferred its first de- 
grees on June 25, 1894. The class this 
year numbered 22. During the past 
twelve months the course has been 
greatly extended, and is now very much 
the same as that usually taken at Har- 
vard. Two of the young ladies graduated 
have already been engaged as teachers: 
Miss Grace Coleman has taken a position 
in a Connecticut school, and Miss Mabelle 
F. Weeks, of West Medford, is to teach 
in Mrs. Emerson’s private schoo! in New 
York city. 

It is stated that the American District 
Telegraph Company, which conducts a 
messenger business in Chicago, is con- 
templating displacing messenger boys 
With girls. The officials will neither con- 
firm nor deny therumor. They are much 


dissatisfied with the boys, however. They 
have recently had some very heavy losses 
by dishonesty, and believe that such 
things would not have occurred if they, 
had girls as messengers. The principal 
drawback of hiring girls is that it would 
not be advisable to send them to saloons 
and other places of questionable character, 
from which the majority of calls come. 
The experiment, if made, will be watched 
with interest. 


Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi has written 
several able books on medical topics. 
Her works on ‘‘Hysteria” and ‘Brain 
Tumors” are a recognized authority. 
Doctors in active practice are not, as a 
rule, writers; but in the comparatively 
short time women have had the advan- 
tage of the hospitals and patients for 
observation, and the limited number as 
compared with men, they have done quite 
as much for the advancement of science. 
We mention but a few of these eminent 
women who were first in the field, but 
could add to the roll the names of han- 
dreds of eminent specialists in every de- 
partment, as well as general practitioners. 


The city of Quebec, on Aug. 7, was in 
the hands of amob. Protestant mission 
houses were wrecked in three different 
localities by howling bodies of rioters, 
numbering from 2,000 to 5,000. it is sig- 
nificant that the Irish Catholics took no 
part in the affair. The disturbers of the 
peace were all French Canadians. They 
were cowardly, and assailed only un- 
armed missionaries and women. They 
were inflamed by the utterances of Le 
Lecteur,a French newspaper, which de- 
scribed a Baptist mission house in the 
French Canadian suburbs of St. Rochs as 
a Salvation Army barracks, and in a refer- 
ence to murderous assaults committed in 
Quebec some years ago upon members of 
the army, said: “The Salvation Army 
girls have short memories. They will 
remain quiet if they know what is good 
for them, and not attempt the conquest of 
the population of St. Rochs.” 


If the New York Constitutional Con- 
vention should reject the Tucker amend- 
ment it would seem to be from fear lest 
the people might accept it. This may 
seem a wild speculation, but Mr. Tucker, 
in his minority report, states that there is 
a total of 624,909 petitioners in favor of 
striking the word ‘‘male”’ from the Con- 
stitution, including the State Grange and 
the labor unions, besides memorialists 
numbering 171,449 women and 119,094 
men; and also 73,000, both men and 
women, who signed the petitions of the 
W.oman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
Mr. Tucker observes, that while the ma- 
jority report claims that women in the 
mass do not want the ballot, it must be 
noted that those who ask for it are twenty 
times as many as those who have opposed 
the gift.—Springfeld Republican. 


Few names are more widely known in 
French literature than that of Comtesse 
de Gasparin, who has just passed away at 
a ripe old age. Born at Geneva in 1813, 
she was a sister of the celebrated botanist, 
Boissier, and became, in 1840, the wife of 
Count Agénor de Gasparin. No great 
lady of her time has been a more prolific, 
popular or graceful writer. Among those 
who bore tribute to her style was Sainte 
Beuve. A number of her works were on 
religious subjects, but many are descrip- 
tions of travels: for she may be regarded 
as the pioneer of those French women 
who have achieved distinction as explor- 
ers of comparatively unknown countries, 
prominent among them being the Princess 
de la Tour d’Auvergne, Mme. Boulbon, 
who explored the Himalaya, Mme. 
Charles Laurent, who traversed the Des- 
ert of Petra, and Mme. Dieulafoy, of 
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Persian exploration celebrity, and Mme. | 


Leray, the mother of the Duc d’Abrantes, 
who spends the major part of her time in 
the wilds of Asia Minor. 


— 
>> 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WILLIE’S NAUGHTY FOOT. 


When Willie’s sister displeased him he 
would kick her. His mamma told him 
she would punish him if he did it any 
more. 

Now Willie forgot what his mamma 
said, or maybe he didn’t care. So he 
kicked his little sisteragain. His mamma 
saw him do it from the window. She 
called him into the house. 

“Didn’t mamma say that she would 
punish you if you kicked your sister 
again?” 

‘Yes, ma’am,” Willie answered. 

“Well, go into the dining-room and 
wait till mamma comes.” 

Then mamma went out into the yard. 
There she pulled an apronful of grass. 
She came into the house with the big 
bundle. She found her little boy crying. 
He was very much scared. 








She told him what a naughty fuot he 





had. She said she must put a poultice on 
it. 

So she put the grass on Willie’s foot 
and tied it up in an apron. 
him lie down on the lounge. 

Poor Willie! He was taken from his 


play. There he lay on the lounge, with | 
He cried, | 


his foot as big as a half-bushel. 
and he sobbed, and he moaned. 

But that was not all. A gentleman 
came in just then. 


‘*Why, what’s the matter with Willie?” | 


he asked. 

“Ob, he has a naughty foot!” his 
mamma said. ‘It will kick his sister! I 
have put on it a grass poultice. 
think that will cure its bad habit?” 

“Oh 9 
understood it all. 


Willie was so ashamed that he didn’t 


look up. 

The Bible says, ‘‘The way of trans- 
gressors is hard.” And it means when a 
little child or anybody else does wrong, 
punishment follows.—Uncle Lee in Our 
Little Ones. 


HUMOROUS. 


‘*Patrick, you haven’t given fresh water 
to the goldfish.” ‘No, miss, they aint 
oom wot they had already.”—Harper’s 

azar. 


Tommy — Which is right, stuffin’ or 
dressin’? Jimmy—lIt’s dressin’ when it’s 
on your plate, and stuffin’ after you have 
swallered it. 


A little boy was asked what the Sun- 
os echool text was. He answered, 
‘*Many are cold, but few are frozen.” — 
Newark Cail. 


Did Maud tell you the truth when you 
asked her herage?” ‘‘Yes.” ‘What did 
she say?” ‘‘She said it was none of my 
business.”— Yankee Blade. 


If you want to know what real fun is, 
get enormously rich, make your will, and 
three months after death come back and 
see how many kinds of an old fool your 
heirs will prove you to be in any court in 
the country.—Herald. 


Fussy Passenger—Why does your com- 
pany insist that passengers must pur- 
chase tickets before entering the train? 
Are they afraid that if we pay money to 
you you will steal it? Conductor (with 
dignity )—Certainly not. They are afraid 
the train may run off the track before I 
can get around.—New York Weeekly. 


Author—I loaned a copy of my new 
book to Jones, and when he returned it 
he praised it up to thenines. But I found 
out, come to look at it, that he hadn’t 
even cut the leaves. What do you thiok 
of that? Friend—I think 7 are fortu- 
nate in getting an unbiased opinion from 
a man of Jones’ discernment.—Boston 
Transcript. 


The superintendent of a school was cat- 
echising a number of scholars, varying the 
usual form by beginning at the end of the 
catechism. After asking what were the 
pre-requisites of confirmation, and receiv- 
ing satisfactory replies, he asked: 

And now boys, tell me what must pre- 
cede baptism?” 

Whereupon a lively urchin at once 
shouted out, ‘'A baby, sir.”—Ti¢ Bits. 











HOOD’S HELPS THEM ALL, 


My busband was very sick and all run 
down and could not take more than a 
teaspoonful of food ata time. I decided 
to give him Hood’s Sarsaparilla and he 
began to gain and now he has got so he 
works every day. My little giri had no 
appetite and I gave her Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla and now she is able to eat as well as 
ever. I have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
for rheumatism and biliousness and it has 
been a great blessing tome. Mrs. Annie 
Dunlap, 335 East 4th Street, South Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Hoop’s PILts cure sick headache. 
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Corset Waist. 
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HEALTAYUL Dress are 3* 
PERFECTED in this Waist, or Buttons, 


Wern by over # million Mothers, Misses and Children, 
8* at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at hi 
for hose support Tape f: d buttons—won't p 
off. Cord button heles—won't wear oat, All sizes; 
all shapes. 1 or slim bust; long or short waist. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 
© end for — circular 2 in 
S. Manufacturers and Paten 
fener 282 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office—537 Market St., San Francisc® 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free, 
18 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street. New vort. 











She made | 


Don’t you | 


the gentleman said, and he | 





WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH GRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


=. On this Continent, have received 


SPECIAL AND HIGHEST 
AWARDS 
on all their Goods at the 


CALIFORNIA 
MIDWINTER EXPOSITION. 


~}\Their BREAKFAST COCOA, 
Which, unlike the Dutch Process, 
‘is made without the use of Alkalies 
or other Chemicals or Dyes, is abso- 
Q lutely pure and soluble, and costs 
less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


WEST NEWTON 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


ALLEN BROTHERS. 

The forty second year of this family school for boys 
and girls begins Wednesday, Sept. 9, 1894. Prepares 
for college, scientific -chool, business and a useful 
life. Attention to character building. Send for 
catalogue, or call Tuerdsy’s. at 

ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 
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WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swathmore, PERN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
ddress CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 
SUNDA YT TRAINS. 
Commencing July 8S, 1894. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JuNc- 
Trion and the West, 9.00 A. M., accommodation for 
Fins J and Albany, 3.00 P. M., express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago. 

For Union Squarz and SOMERVILLE, om, 9.00, 10.00 
11,00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 8.06, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10 
8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P.M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN Branc3#, 8.50, 10.00 
A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.15, 10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00,;10.(0,11.00 A.M.;12.45.1.10,1.50> 
2.00, 8.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8,50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.15, 945 
10.15 P. M. 

For Concorp, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.80 P. M. 

For Ayer JuncTION and FitcHBuRG, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10 
2.00, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

Local time-tables can be obtained at p ri 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 


New York and New England Railroad 











—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Tralns. 


The New England Limited, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ¢ 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily, including Sundays. {tDaily, Sundays ex 
cepted, City office,322 Washington Street. epot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pase’r Agent 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT. 


On and after August 12th, 1894, all passenger 
trains of the Fitchburg Railroad from and to 
Boston will depart from and arrive in the new 
Union Passenger Station on Causeway Street, 
where direct connection will be made with the 
Boston & Maine Railroad System. Transfer 
coupons in through tickets either for passenger 
or baggage will therefore no longer be necessary 
between the Fitchburg and Boston & Maine 
Railroads. J.R. WATSON, 

General Passenger Agent. 

Boston, Mass., Aug 1, 1894. 


Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co, 
North Shore Route 


TO GLOUCESTER 


and Return. 
ROUND TRIP, 75c. 


STEAMERS leave north side of Central Wh 
(foot of State St.) week days 9.30 A. M. and 2 P. 
leave Gloucester at 2 P.M. Sundays, leave Boston a, 
10.15 A. M.; leave Gloucester at 2.45 P. M. J 
The excursion boat leaving Boston in the morning 
ins at Gl r about two hours apa arrives 
back at Boston about 4.80 P. M.on week days, and 
5.80 P. M. on Sundays, thus affording passengers the 
opposteniy to reach home in desirable season 
after having spent the day in a delightful ocean trip 
of 60 miles alo the renowned North Snore, a 
stretch of sea coast which in ite beautiful and varied 
seenery is unequalled elsewhere in New England. 
For further information and special rates for large 
parties apply to E. S. MERCHANT, Agert. 








M. 





STEAMERS FOR 
LYNN, MARBLEHEAD, SALEM WIL- 
LOWS, BAKER’S ISLAND & BEVERLY 


Leave Snow’s Arch Wharf, 442 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, 


For Lynn. Week days1i.00 A. M., 6.09P.M. Sun- 
days, 6.00 P. M. urn, leave Lynn, week days, 7.00 
A.M., 2.30 P.M Sundays,8 45 A.M. 

For Marblehead, Salem Willows, Baker’s 
Island andBeverly. Week days, +9.30, 710.30 A. M., 
2.30 and *+6.15 P.M. Retorn, leave Beverly 7.00 A. M. 

.M. ‘Leave Willows 15 minutes later and 





r Marblehead, Leave Boston, 10.00 
.00 P.M. Return, leave Marblehead9.40 
nd 4.40 P. M. 

Willows, Baker’s Island and 
everly. +*10.00 and 11.00 A. M., 100, *8.00 and *6.45 
* Return, leave Beverly 9.00 A. M., 3.00, 4.00 and 
* Does not stop at Baker’s Island. + Does not stop 
at Marblehead. + Does not go to Beverly. 

Band Concerts, Fish Dinners, Boating, 
Fishing, Bowling, etc. 

Fares: Boston to Lynn, 15 cents; children, 10 
cents. Round trip ticket-. 25 cents; ebtidren, 15 cents. 
Boston to other points, 25 cents; children, 15 cents. 
Round trip tickete, 45 cents; children, <5 cents. 

Special rates for parties upon spplication to 
BOSTON, BEVERLY ASD SALEM 8.8.CO, 

W.A. McCrillis, General Manager. 





LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
Latest Books, 


ALL-OVER-THE-WORLD LIBRARY 
Second Series. 
Up and Down the Nile 
By Oxtver Optic. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


The exploration of such a count 
its delicious climate, its — ehiae erate 


furnish abundant interest ever for youn aders 
witbout the stimulant of the story. Bot to make the 
— with Oliver Optic and his hero is indeed a 





About Mushrooms 


A Guide to the Study of Esculent and Poison- 
ous Fungi, by Jutivs A. PaLmsr. 8vo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


This is a work of much practical value to the gen- 
eral public and as well as to the medical fraternity. 
The researches of the author, in this | ne, extend 
over a period of twenty years and the results of 
much careful study and personal observation are 
here given as to the food qualities of mushrooms. 


The Special Kinesiology of 
Educational Gymnastics 


By Baron Nits Possz, M. G., Director 
Posse Gymnasium, Boston. With two hun- 
dred and sixty-seven illustrations and an 
analytical chart. Price $3.00. 


The previous edition of Baron Posse’s Swedish 
System of Educational Gymnastics having been 
exhausted end a new edition demanded, the autbor 
hes taken the opportunity to completely revise and 
enlarge it, making it the most ccmplete and practi- 
cal treatise on Educational Gym: astics in the Eng- 
lish lap * sony tables of exercises bave been 
added, ether with an analytics! chart of the sys- 
tem, which will be of great value to all etudents and 
teachers. Size of cbart, 18x22 inches. 


A Modern Magdalene 


A Novel by Virna Woops. Cloth, $1.25. 

The chief object of the autbor in writing this 
story is to show the great injustice of society towerd 
women; the social ostracism tbat drives many 
unfortunate women of really noble qualities to a 
life of hopeless degradation. It is a very strongly 
written story, end wil) take an «emviable place 
among successful works of fiction, 


Revised Edition and Enlarged. 
Matter, Ether and Motion 


The Factors and Relations of Physical Science 
by Prof. A. E. DoLBEAR, author of ‘The Tele 
phone,’’ ‘The Art of Projecting,” etc. Cloth, 
illustrated, price $2.00. 


Beginning with Matter, Ether, Motion and Energy, 
the author shows bow they are involved in beat, 
light, electricity, «hemistiy end life; and, in lap- 
guage free from technical terms, presents a treatise 
which shoulé be read by all interested in physics. 
There are new phenomena, new explanations and 
new conelusions. The new chapters of the book give 
to it much additional value an them 
the author shows how Ene 
phenomena as are prerente 
and points out that such ;henomena al employ 
pty ical Energy in such a wey as to be clearly amen- 
ap @ to physical laws. He does not deny that such 
yy occur, he even admits that they scme- 


interest, as in 
'y is involved in such 
in Spiritual Seances, 





Our descriptive catalogue of more than 1,000 vol 
umes sent to any address upon application. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


arian 
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Te E. 
CONCORD, MASS., 


THE HOME OF 


Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 
P In this historic town tourists and visitors can 
n 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to ail 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection. 





BOSTON 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


Massachusetts and Westland Avenues, 
BACK BAY. 


Large brick edifice divided into sections 
for the storage of household effects, and 
vaults for the security of silverware and 
valuables. 

Separate rooms of different sizes, with 
locked doors, or accommodations in open 
storage for carriages and other articles. 

Large hall for pianos, pictures and 
works of art. 

Single and double compartments for 
trunks and small cases. 

Warehouse receipts given and furniture 
packed for transportation when required. 


For inspection of facilities offered, and 
rates, apply at Office, Westland Avenue. 
F. W. LIncoLn, General Manager. 
Telephone No. 268 Tremont. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—i® 
responsible for the payment. 








THE MEMORIAL MITE-BOXES. 


{ Holders of the Lucy Stone mite-boxes 
should open them afcer her birt hday, 
Aug. 13, and forward the sums collected 
therefrom to Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, 
Treasurer National-American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, Warren, O., who will 
pay them out for the Kansas Camp aign 
expenses. The money should be sent by 
postal order or check, payable to Mrs. 
Upton. ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 
Cor. Sec. National-American W. 8. A. 


Wianno, Mase., Aug. 13. 
or 


SENATOR HOAR ON WOMAN’S VOTING. 





In the August number of The Century 
there is a spirited discussion of woman 
suffrage, in which Senator George F. 
Hoar advocates it, and the Methodist Rev. 
Dr. Buckley opposes it. We are not al- 
lowed to copy Senator Hoar’s powerful 
argument entire, as we would gladly do, 
and must content ourselves with making 
an abstract which will be found in another 


column. =. &. 5 


> 


KANSAS APPEALS FOR AID. 





To the Suffragists of the United States: 

Whether or not a long campaign is best 
for the success of a woman suffrage 
amendment perhaps nobody knows; but 
Kansas suffragists know this much about 
a long campaign, viz.: That it demands 
an immense amount of work. With an 
amendment before the people, and given 
twenty months in which to work for its 
adoption, no suffragist with a conscience 
can do other than push the business of 
agitation and organization. 

This we have done here, and we have 
already conducted a greater campaign 
than any other State has ever seen. Now 
we must make the campaign of Septem- 
ber and October so strong, lively and 
effective as to prove & culmination 
of the good work of the previous 

ths. 

Much excellent work will be done in 
the political meetings, and that work will 
cost our committee nothing. But our 
committee will have a vast expense to 
pay for the support of the non-partisan 
meetings, which must be conducted all over 
the State. Six hundred of such meetings 
will give us but six in each county. We 
need five thousand dollars for this work. 
Ap ordinary political campaign of the 
same length of time, and holding no 
larger number of meetings, would require 
four times that sum. Kansas people have 
pledged generous sums, but the loss of 
the wheat and corn crops has made the 
payment of many Kansas pledges impos- 
sible, and we must look to the friends in 
other States for help. This is a crucial 
time. Woman suffrage is on trial, to be 
sentenced according to the verdict of 
Kansas men next November. If we win 
here, it means the furtherance of this 
movement in every State. If we lose, it 
means loss to the movement in every 
State; and so our cause is the common 
cause, and we entreat you to come to its 
aid as to your own. 

We are using, in the most a 

ible, the moneys sen . 
nage eee a dollar do duty for 
two; but, in spite of all our care, we are in 
debt. Now we want to clear up all debt 
before Sept. 1, and we are anxious to 
have enough money in the treasury then 
to pay the expense of the remainder of 
the campaign, so that we may feel con- 
science-clear in asking people to work 
for us—sure that we can pay their ex- 
penses, and sure that we can pay the 
bills of employees, printers, etc. We 
shall sleep the better when our treasury 
is thus replenished, and be the better able 
to bear the burden of this work. If any 
suffragist has a dollar to spare, let him or 
her spare it now, and spare it to Kansas. 
If you ever intend to help to secure the 
enfranchisement of women, do it now. 
Send contributions to the Treasurer of 
the Kansas Woman Suffrage Amendment 
Committee, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Hopkins, 
Salina, Kan. Let your action in this 


matter be as prompt as possible, for the 
time is short. Lavra M, Jonus. 
Chairman, Salina, Kan. 
8. A. THURSTON. 
Acting Secretary, Topeka, Kan. 
— — — — 
IMAGINARY WRONGS AND PERILS. 


Rev. J. M. Buckley, in the August Cen- 
tury, beats a Chinese gong with a noise 
and violence which would be positively 
alarming were the sound not so thorough- 
ly chaotic and incoherent. 

Because there are good reasons for de- 
nying suffrage to male idiots, criminals, 
Indians, minors and aliens, which do not 
apply in the case of women, Dr. Buck- 
ley thinks there is no injustice in classing 
women politically with these. But in 
that very difference between the cases 
consists the injustice of women’s exclu- 


sion. 
Because a minority have to submit 


for the time being to the majority, he 
thinks that it is right to exclude a ma- 
jority of the citizens permanently from a 
voice in their own government. 

Because Herbert Spencer and Bishop 
Vincent are opposed, he sets aside the 
opinion of the many much greater and 
wiser men who favor woman suffrage, 
and the expressed desire of intelligent 
women, as unworthy of cohsideration. 

The history of New Jersey he grossly 
misrepresents. Women of property were 
excluded there in 1807, along with free 
men of color, by the Democrats, as a 
party measure, because they were feder- 
alists. It was a part of the radical 
change whereby the poor white men 
were enfranchised. 

Dr. Buckley named seven ‘‘insurmount- 
able objections :”’ 

1. That the present system is not 
likely to be changed. 2. That the ‘‘com- 
plexity” of modern civilization is an ob- 
stacle. 3. That woman suffrage will not 
‘realize absolute prudence, honesty, and 
economy.” 4. That religious differences 
would cause political strife. 6. That 
“chivalry” among men would pass away. 
6. That voting women would lose their 
power of speech. 7. That it would de- 
terlorate women and introduce new 
forms of corruption. But Dr. Buckley 
fails to give good reasons for these 
gloomy forebodings,and resorts to system- 
atic misstatements of fact, in trying to 
upholdthem. For instance, he pronounces 
woman suffrage a failure in Wyoming, in 
spite of the cumulative and practically 
unanimous testimony of a quarter of a 
century in its favor. 

And, lastly, Dr. Buckley, after having 
cited the repeal of woman suffrage on a 
property qualification in New Jersey, as 
a proof of its inexpediency, turns round 
and declares that ‘‘if the suffrage be ex- 
tended to women it can never be recalled.” 
“The new generation, to whom sweet 
recollections will be unknown, will 
blindly rave against their fate, or de- 
spondently sink under it. Meanwhile, 
the office-holding, intriguing, lobbying, 
mannish woman will celebrate the day 
of emancipation, which, alas! will be the 
day of degradation—when, grasping at 
sovereignty, she lost her empire.” 

Unhappy Dr. Buckley! H. B. B. 


— 


NEGROES AND WOMEN, 





When advocates of woman suffrage 
express a willingness to side with the 
party that espouses their principles, the 
opponents gravely charge them with 
political immorality. Yet the New York 
Evening Post finds such action by negro 
men both natural and commendable. 
Speaking of the recent defeat of Kolb in 
Alabama, it says: 

The most interesting and significant 
feature of the election is the impetus 
which it has given to the breaking down 
of the race line in Southern politics. Both 
the Democrats and the fusionists have 
sought the support of the n 8, and 
this has been done openly and frankly. 
A large proportion of the colored men 
voted for Oates, and they did it upona 
clear understanding as to the attitude of 
his party toward their race. This under- 
standing was reached through some in- 
teresting correspondence between the 
presiding elder and a number of ministers 
of colored churches in Birmingham and 
vicinity on the one side, and the repre- 
sentatives of the Democratic party on the 
other, and it has been indo by leading 
Democratic newspapers. The ministers 
complained that the law requiring equal 
accommodations for the two races on rail- 
roads had been a dead letter, and asked 
that it be enforced, and that colored pas- 
sengers be freed from the intrusion of 
convicts and other disreputable charac- 
ters. They asked that “‘like punishment 
be given for like offences,” pointing out 
that to send a negro to the penitentiary 
for larceny, and to acquit a white man of 
murder, is a license to crime, can result 
only in disorder, and is a constant menace 
to good order and the enforcement of 
law. Pledging themselves at all times to 
do all in their power to enforce the law 
and maintain peace and order, they asked 
that their race be protected in their lives 
and persons, and in the exercise of their 
right to labor in any position for which 
their moral and mental capacities may fit 





them. In conclusion, they promised to 


stand by that man or party who would 
guarantee them these rights. 

The Evening Post adds: 

This communication was submitted to 
leading representatives of the Democratic 
party, including Mr. H. C. Tompkins, 
chairman of the State executive commit- 
tee, who said in his reply: 

Of course I have no a4! to speak 
for the party as a whole, but I know that 
the members of the executive committee, 
of which I am chairman, and the members 
of the party generally, believe that the 
negro race are entitled to those things 
which they ask in that communication, 
and that the laws giving them should be 
enforced; and if it is necessary to enforce 
them to enact new laws, then I know the 
Democratic party will passthem. I have 
no hesitation in pledging you to use 
whatever influence [ — possess in se- 
curing to them their full rights before 
the law, and in seeing that the * of 
that race are protected in their lives and 
persons, in all their rights before the law, 
and in the exercise of their right to labor 
in whatever occupation they may be em- 
ployed. 

‘Sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander,” and vice versa. If it is right for 
colored men to ascertain the attitude of 
the respective parties toward their race, 
and act accordingly, why is it wrong for 
the friends of woman suffrage to take 
similar action? H. B. B. 


— 
or 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


The Michigan Woman’s Press Associa- 
tion has begun the publication of a little 
monthly magazine called The Interchange. 
It is edited by Mrs. Belle M. Perry, of 
the Charlotte Tribune, who has been the 
president of the association for the past 
three years. The first number (July) 
contains a summary of the proceedings of 
the last annual meeting of the association, 
a full-page engraving of Mrs. Lucinda H. 
Stone of Kalamazoo, and a portion of her 
address to the association on ‘‘The Latest 
Word of the Times to Newspaper Wom- 
en.” The Interchange will bring the wom- 
en editors, writers and reporters of Michi- 
gan into closer touch, and will enable 
them to co-operate more effectually. 
Subscription price 25 cents per year. 
The Michigan Woman’s Press Association 
has about eighty members. Its fifth 
annual meeting was held in June, at Ann 
Arbor, with numerous able papers and 
practical discussions. The resolutions 
adopted urged the need and justice of 
making women members of the Board of 
Regents and of the Faculty of the State 
University, and the observance of Dec. 
17, Whittier’s birthday, as Peace Day in 
the public schools. They protested 
against sensational accounts in the daily 
papers of crime and immorality, and con- 
demned the inaction of Congress. Miss 
Emma E. Bower, editor and owner of the 
Ann Arbor Democrat, was elected presi- 
dent. The Interchange says that Mrs. 
Lucinda H. Stone, honorary president of 
the M. W. P. A., is perhaps the busiest 
woman among us. Her correspondence 
is enormous; she writes several column- 
and-a half articles every week for the 
Kalamazoo Daily News, besides frequent 
articles for numerous other papers; she 
has attended conventions in Chicago and 
Philadelphia within the past two months, 
and scarce a week passes that she is not 
called to address a Woman’s Club some- 
where in the state. 

Mrs. L. P. Warren, who at the death of 
her husband, the Rev. Dr. Warren, nearly 
two years ago, took up his work as editor 
and manager of The Christian Mirror, of 
Portland, Me., has sold that paper and 
retired from editorial work. Mrs. Warren 
had been ten years in connection with 
newspaper work, the last six of which were 
in close association with her husband and 
included the minutest details of the busi- 
ness. She was therefore well prepared 
to become his successor, and under her 
management the Mirror has maintained 
the high standard of excellence which 
characterized it during the seventeen 
years that it was under Dr. Warren’s con- 
trol. As the State organ of the Congre- 
gationalists, it has lent its influence 
toward woman suffrage and other pro- 
gressfve movements in that denomination, 
and has always taken a high stand on 
all leading current questions. 


At the banquet of the Montana State 
Press Association, held at Great Falls in 
June, responses were made by Mrs. L. B. 
Howey of Helena to the toast, “The 
Gentlemen,” and by Mrs. M. E. Rolfe, of 
Great Falls, to ‘‘The Woman’s Page.” 
The latter reviewed in satirical verse the 
merits of the “literary hodge-podge”’ fre- 
quently served for the special benefit of 
women readers. 

Mrs. Frank T. Lynch, proprietor and 
manager of the Leavenworth Kvening 
Standard, the leading Democratic daily 
of Kansas, has lately received the appoint- 
ment of postmaster at Leavenworth. 





Mrs. Jane Anthony Eames, widow of 
the late Rev. Dr. James H. Eames, for 
many years rector of St. Paul’s Episco- 





pal Church, Concord, N. H., died re- 





cently of paralysis, aged seventy-eight 
years.’ She was one of the most widely 
known women in the State. She was 
born in Providence, and belonged to the 
Anthony family of Rhode Island. Mrs. 
Eames has travelled extensively and 
written much for the press. She began 
newspaper work on the Providence Jour- 
nal more than fifty years ago, having 
been one of the first woman journalists 
in the country. During her life she 
gave to religious and charitable objects 
about $50,000, which included $5,000 
toward the rebuilding of the Episcopal 
cathedral at Bermuda. She left a large 
estate, nearly all of which will go to 
Episcopalians and benevolent objects in 
New Hampshire. 

Some months ago Miss Lavina E. Rob- 
erts became the editor of the People’s Ad- 
vocate, of Pittsfield, Ill. Miss Roberts is 
a speaker of note in the Populist party, 
and she shows decided ability as a politi- 
cal editor. She is the nominee of the 
People’s party for State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and is a consistent 
advocate of the enfranchisement of 
women. F. M. A. 


2 
> 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


For two evenings last week the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage occupied the 
entire attention of the Constitutional Con- 
vention. The scene on both occasions 
was a memorable one, the closest atten- 
tion being given to the arguments, and a 
most unwonted silence reigning in the 
room, 80 that every word could be dis- 
tinctly heard. There was a large attend- 
ance of delegates, and outside the rail 
the available space was crowded with 
women. Many had come from a distance 
to be present at the debate. Mrs. Green- 
leaf, Mrs. Almy and Miss Mills, who 
have been here so faithfully all summer, 
were, of course, there. Miss Anthony 
had come from Rochester; Miss Emily 
and Miss Isabel Howland, from Cayuga; 
Mrs. Cleveland and her daughter from 
Perry, Wyoming County; and your cor- 
respondent, from New York. Besides 
these were Mrs. Lauterbach, Mrs. Dean, 
Mrs. Wiggins, Mrs. Morton, and the wives 
of many other members, who sympathize 
with us. 

Hon. Benjamin Dean (Rep.), of Chautau- 
qua, was in the chair on Wednesday even- 
ing. The debate was on the question, 
‘Shall the adverse report of the Suffrage 
Committee be agreed to?” A negative 
vote on this motion will, therefore, be a 
triumph to us, and throw the whole ques- 
tion into the convention for discussion 
there. 

Mr. Edward Lauterbach (Rep.), of New 
York, made the opening address, which 
was a most masterly effort. He spoke 
for nearly an hour, explaining the present 
status of the amendment, giving reasons 
why both parties should support it, 
eloquently urging that the question 
should be submitted to the people. It is 
impossible to do justice to so able an 
effort in any condensation. He is thus 
reported in part. He said: 


The agitation in favor of woman suf- 
frage has been carried on openly. The 
State has heen deeply interested in the 
question. The petitions have poured in 
from all parts of the State. A few 
women had been found to protest—I can 
not conceive how. ‘These aristocratic 
dilettantes, with all their expenditure of 
money, have been able to secure but 15,000 
names. The working women are not 
represented in this petition. It is com- 
posed of women who scouted the idea of 
going to the polls with their cooks. The 
question is easily understood. It is not 
intricate, like questions of judicature and 
apportionment. Every man knows as 
much about it as any delegate. There- 
fore there is no need that the convention 
should decide it. It should be left to the 

pleas areferendum. Let them decide 
t, no matter what the convention may 
think. Those opposed to the amendment 
may vote against it next November, but 
let them not prevent voters from voting 
upon it. The suffrage question has been 
referred to a committee warranted to give 
the women a patient hearing, to lack 
nothing in courtesy, to allow them to 
think that they made an impression, and 
then to give them the same answer that 
the Legislature has so often given them. 
If there is any man in the convention who, 
twenty-four hours after the appointment 
of the committees did not know that the 
report against suffrage would be thirteen 
to four, he knows less than he ought to 
have known about the inner history of the 
convention. It is time for the abominable 
farce to cease. 


Hon. Wm. Q. Titus (Dem.), of New 
York, next spoke with great earnestness. 
Mr. Titus asked what other question 
would be rejected by the convention after 
it had been asked for by 700,000 citizens 
of the State. If the convention denied 
them, the women would have recourse to 
the Legislature, which, since 1846, had 
enlarged the privileges of women. It had 
been said that the bullet and the ballot 
should go together. He had never heard 
an old soldier say this. They knew too 
well the service which women rendered 
during the war. 

Hon. Chas. H. Moore (Rep.), of Platts- 
burgh, made a vigorous speech against 





— — — 


the adverse report, pointing out that it 
was against the spirit of the present con. 
stitution, and reviewed the progress and 
efficiency shown by women in all fields 
of enterprise and learning. 

This closed the debate for that night. 

On Thursday evening Mr. Choate occu. 
pied the chair and the opening speech 
was made by Mr. Louis McKinstry (Rep.), 
of Chautauqua. 


He dwelt upon the injustice of den 
women the right to vote when the most 
shiftless and abandoned men are allowed 
the privilege. It had been said that the 
woman suffrage question might endanger 
the adoption of the rest of the Constituy. 
tion. To his mind the weight would be 
on the other end of the bag. If woman 
suffrage should be submitted as a separate 
proposition, it would bring out the largest 
constitutional vote ever cast in the State. 

Hon. Stephen S. Blake (Dem.), of 
New York, said that the question must be 
decided by the ple some time, and it 
might as well be settled now. What 
would be gained by refusing to submit 
the question to the people? The cause 
would grow with its own resentments, 
and it would all have to be fought over 
again if it was not decided. For himself 
he was not in favor of woman suft 
though he was less opposed to it now 
than he had been. The question was of 
more importance than any other before 
the convention. The real issue was, What 
do the people of the State think of the 
question? It was not for the 169 dele. 
gates to decide, but for the people. Let 
the convention avoid the reproach of not 
being willing to trust the people. 

Hon. Jacob M. Maybee (Dem.), of Sul- 
livan, favored the submission of the ques- 
tion to the people as an act which would 
not commit the convention. 

Hon. Geo. R. Cornwell (Rep.), of Yates, 
said that he was sure that the suffrage 
would be pape = to women sooner or 
later, and that when it had been, the only 
wonder would be why the ballot had not 
been given to women before. He said 
that he should feel himself false to his 
duty if he did not vote to submit the 
question to the people. 

Hon. Henry A. Powell (Rep.), of 
Brooklyn, said that his constituents were 
opposed to women suffrage as nearly as 
he could discover, and if the main ques- 
tion was under consideration he should 
feel bound to vote against it. The main 
question was not to be decided, however ; 
it was merely to be sent to the ple to 
decide. Some of the Republicans felt 
their party responsibility and were afraid 
to submit the question, fearing that it 
would lead to an ‘opera boufte” cam- 
paign. The only ‘‘opera bouffe” cam- 
paign that he knew of was the campaign 
for the first election of Abraham Lincoln. 
If this should turn out as well as that, 
then it would be well to risk such a cam- 


* 
on. M. Marley Platzek, Democrat, of 
New York, opposed the submission of 
the question to the people. He said that 
he felt it a matter of ~ to follow his 
own convictions. After his nomination 
he had been deluged with inquiries as to 
which way he would vote. He had re- 

lied that he would answer when he got 
nto the Convention, and he now answered 
that he would vote ‘‘no.”” The members of 
the Convention had been appointed ret- 
erees to decide the question. He asked 
the lawyers of the Convention to imagine 
a referee, appointed by a competent tri- 
bunal, who took his fee, and then said: 
“I have your money, but you must decide 
the question yourself, or else I shall not 
again be appointed.” It would be cow- 
ardly, on the part of the Convention, to 
send back to the people the question 
which it had been elected to decide. It 
would degrade women to force them to 

o to the polls, and oblige them to assume 
the duties of citizenship. 

Hon. Chas. A. Fuller, Republican, of 
Chenango, followed, in opposition to the 
submission of the question. He had in- 
quired in Chenango County and found 
that many persons signed the petitions 
for suffrage who now regretted it. They 
had signed then merely to get away 
from the canvassers. 

Hon. Owen Cassidy, Republican, of 
Schuyler, said that no reason could be 
advanced for male suffrage which would 
not equally apply to female citizens. The 
monumental blunder of the nineteenth 
century was the granting of universal 
suffrage to men. He believed in an edu- 
cational qualification for women, but 
rather than deny them the ballot, he 
would give them all the right to vote. 
Women should have the ballot, so that 
when their boys come home from school, 
perplexed by some problem in civil gov- 
ernment, —* could come to their moth- 
ers to decide it. It was not a good thing 
for women to appear ignorant before their 
children in anything. The adoption of 
the amendment would improve society 
and through society the political fabric. 

Hon. Dennis P. Kirwin, Democrat, of 
Albany, said that he was in favor of the 
amendment, not to get rid of it, but be 
cause he believed in it. It had been sub- 
mitted to each of the twenty-four labor 
organizations in Albany, and all of them 

decided unanimously in favor of it. 


Hon. John A. Griswold, Democrat, of 
Catskill, Hon, Chas. C. Lester, Republi- 
can, of Saratoga, and Hon. Wm. Sullivan, 
Democrat, of Brooklyn, also spoke in op- 
position. There is no question that the 
weight of argument and of eloquence 
was on our side ; there is really so little to 
be said against this just measure that one 
is almost inclined to pity the opponents 
for the paucity of their material. There 
were several of the leading anti-suffrage 
women of Albany present, and it seemed 
as if they must have found little satisfac- 
tion in the speeches. 

The vote will be taken this evening, 
probably, at too late an hour to give the 
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result in this letter, but the friends 
throughout the State must remember 
that even if it is adverse, it will be only 
op the single question of the Tucker 
amendment, and will still leave several 
other suffrage amendments to go before 
the convention, so that the campaign 
here will by no means close to-night. 
There was an exciting school election 
at New Rochelle, last week, in which 
women took an active part. The Iselins, 
Fishers, Todds, Carpenters and other in- 
fluential ladies canvassed the town, held 
meetings and cast their votes, electing 
their ticket by an overwhelming majority. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
Albany, Aug. 14. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


An edition of the letters of the late Dr. 
Hans von Bulow is being prepared by his 
widow, Marie von Bulow. 


A vewly established ticket office on the 
New York Central’s Harlem division has 
been put in charge of a young woman. 


Two young women at Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., drive delivery wagons, and attend 
to their business with diligence and dis- 
patch. 


The W. C. T. U., of Somerset, Mass., 
has collected a library of six hundred 
books and been made custodian of the 
Somerset Free Public Library. 


The Duchess of Buckingham has writ- 
ten a book, “Glimpses of Four Conti- 
nents,” the result of her journey round 
the world, and it is attractively illustrated 
by herself. 

Prof. W. H. Carruth, of Lawrence 
(Kan.) University, will lecture upon suf- 
frage to the Germans of Eudora, Kansas, 
some time this month. He will speak in 
the German language. 


The Countess of Aberdeen has pur- 
chased the stock, business, and premises 
of the late Mr. Benjamin Lindsay, who 
for many years promoted the manufac- 
ture and sale of Irish laces in Dublin. 
She has placed the management in the 
hands of the Irish Industries Association. 


Inan article by Mary Irene Dye, pub- 
lished by us on July 16, quotation marks 
should have been attached to the closing 
lines. These lines were written by Ella 
Dare, in honor of her husband, and were 
chosen by Mrs. Dye as specially expres- 
sive of the character of C. M. Avery. 


The Republicans nominated a woman 
for trustee of the University of Illinois. 
The Democrats did the same. The Pro- 
hibitionists nominated two. It is almost 
certain that there will be one woman 
elected. There maybe three. The great 
State of Illinois will not long deny equal 
rights to women. There are too many 
men in all parties who are demanding 
that she be recognized for her to be 
deprived of her just rights for many 
more years.—Zureka, Ill., News. 


With the August issue The Woman's 
Standard, of Des Moines, Ia., closed its 
eighth volume. This monthly paper has 
been one of our most valued exchanges. 
It has always been an able and discreet 
advocate of woman suffrage, and has 
aided greatly in the work in lowa. Owing 
to the financial depression, and other un- 
propitious conditions, The Woman’s Stan- 
dard now suspends publication for a time, 
and the Woman’s Column will be sent to 
fill unexpired subscriptions. We shall 
miss the Western news of the suffrage 
movement which the Standard has sup- 
plied, and hope that Iowa friends will 
not fail to send word of what is going on 
“all along the line.” 


At the annual public session of the 
“Chautaugua Congress,” which held a 
mock session on the 10th inst., under 
charge of George O. Reddington, of the 
Yale Law School, Bishop Vincent con- 
gratulated it upon being ‘‘a Congress 
without trusts, a Congress immaculate in 
all respects.” But such proved a delusion, 
for after the usual formalities had been 
gone through with, President Reddington 
Tead a veto message of a bill providing for 
an educational qualification for voters. 
He said such a bill would be in the nature 
of class legislation, and that corrupt 
leadership is more to be feared than illit- 
eracy. An interesting debate followed 
the motion of Representative Fradenburg, 
of Illinois, to pass the bill over the presi- 
dent’s veto. He was ably sustained in his 
eflort by Representative Lichteber, of 
Indiana, and Senator Morton, of New 
York. The opposition to the motion was 
led by Senator Pughes, of Colorado. The 
Possibility of the ignorant vote of New 
York City changing the whole National 
election was dwelt upon. On the final 
Vote the veto of the president was sus- 
tained. So it was decided that ignorant 
men should vote and educated women 
should not. What is that but a political 

trust” of the meanest kind? 





THE RIGHT AND EXPEDIENCY. 


Hon. George F. Hoar, in the August 
Century, writes: 

I am not one of those who are impatient 
with the slow movement of the cause of 
woman suffrage. Its advocates seek to 
change a relation which has existed from 
the foundation of the earth. It is buta 
century since the experiment of a gov- 
ernment in which all grown men could be 


admitted to an equal share was well | jec 


under way, and even in that every sixth 
man was a slave. Many persons now 
living remember the time when it was 
not considered safe or decent that a mar- 
ried woman should contro! her own prop” 
erty, or that any woman should speak in 
public, or attend a public banquet, or 
practise medicine, or engage in many 
other honest and praiseworthy occupa- 
tions. The changes of the last fifty 
years have demolished, one by one, most 
of the prejudices and most of the argu 
ments which woman suffrage has now to 
encounter. 

So, instead of discouragement, I am 
filled with astonishment and joy at its 
great hope. In two States in the West 
women vote for all officers, and are eligi- 
ble to all offices. There is no doubt that 
several others will soon follow their ex- 
ample. In others they vote in municipal 
elections. In England the leaders of the 
Conservative party announce their readi- 
ness to give women the franchise for 
members of Parliament, and in munici- 
palities, on the same terms as men. So 
the cautious, hesitating States of the East 
are not unlikely to find themselves beset 
behind and before. 

I lament that Lucy Stone should not 
have lived to see the full triumph of the 
cause to which she devoted herself. We 
hear often of gentlemen of the old school. 
Lucy Stone was a lady of the old school. 
Her gracious smile would have been a 
most precious ornament in any house- 
hold, however exalted or however hum- 
ble. Her appearance = the sick-bed 
would have been a healing power like 
that of the best physician. Men and 
women would have entrusted their chil- 
dren to her, and the children would have 
gone to her without a misgiving. If she 

ad been a queen, her personal qualities 
would have prolonged the life of a mon- 
archy. She was an embodied argument 
for woman suffrage. The universal tes- 
timony to her loftiness, sweetness, up- 
rightness, and wisdom is but a new chal- 
lenge to those who are to undertake to 
tell us, if they can, why Lucy Stone 
should not have been permitted to vote. 

Nor am I one of those who think that 
the right to vote is denied to women by 
men because of a tyrant’s desire to keep 
to themselves the rule of the State. 
There are some exceptions; but I think 
it is chiefly an honest desire for the good 
of the State, and an honest desire for the 
welfare of women, that we have to deal 
with. We convert men to our cause 
almost as fast as we convert women. 
What we have to deal with is a misunder- 
standing of the true nature of men and 
women, and a misunderstanding of the 
true nature of government. It is the 
same misunderstanding and po that 
the advocates of freedom have encoun- 
tered from the beginning of time. 

The chief single argument of the oppo- 
nents of woman suffrage is that women 
do not want it. They say that whenever 
a majority of women in any State desire 
the right to vote, they ought to have it, 
and will have it. Just consider what this 
argument implies. 

olitical question which can arise under a 

ree government certainly is the question 
whether one-half of its people shall be 
excluded from a share in the government 
of the State. No person who sees de- 
struction or peril to the State in admit- 
ting women to the suffrage, and certainly 
no —* who sees degradation of women 
in its exercise, will deny this. Yet our 
opponents concede that the greatest po- 
litical question which can come up should 
properly be left to their decision. It 
would seem that it would be difficult to 
make an admission more destructive to 
their contention than this. But I do not 
think this glib utterance bears serious 
examination. What single step toward 
the emancipation of women has been 
taken in obedience to their desire? [ 
think it is quite doubtful whether the 
women of Turkey would be allowed to go 
abroad with unveiled faces if the question 
were left now to their decision, and the 
other sex disapproved. The admission 
of married women to control their own 
property, which has come to pass within 
a generation, is due to the — 
sex, and I think there was quite as muc 
hesitation and opposition to it on the 

art of women as on the part of men. 

iss Alice Stone Blackwell said in my 
hearing, the other day, that the various 
successive changes that have taken place 
in regard to the person and property and 
educational and professional liberties of 
women during the last fifty years were 
made before a majority of the women 
asked for them, and even in spite of the 
disapproval of a ey of women. She 
added that when a merchant in a town in 
Maine for the first time employed a 
woman in his store, the men in the place 
boycotted the store, and the women up- 
held the men; that when Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell studied medicine, the women 
refused to speak to her, and that their 
contemptuous and irritating attitude was 
more painful than any masculine objec- 
tion; that in India the masses of Hindu 
women are so much opposed to the idea 
of education, that, when a progressive 
Hindu proposed to educate his daughter, 
the other women of that family threat- 
ened to commit suicide. 

But nobody that I know of proposes to 
compel reluctant women to vote. The 
proposition we have to deal with is to 
allow such women to vote as may desire 
to, and upon the same terms and condi- 
tions as are prescribed for men. You 
may have any provision to secure intelli- 
gence, to secure education, to secure a 
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property qualification, require residence 
n a State, or the payment of taxes as a 
contribution to its maintenance. All 
these things the governing power in the 
State must settle. What we say is, as we 
say about negro suffrage or Indian suf- 
frage, that where these conditions e xist 
the question of sex, as the question of 
race, is totally immaterial. I agree with 
Miss Blackwell in thinking that most of 
the women who now object to the respon- 
sibility of government would have ob- 

ted to the responsibility of property, 
and would have thought the change of 
custom which has thrown open to them 
sO many vocations dangerous to their 
womanhood. 

All the evils of misgovernment affect 
women, and, in many cases, far more 
than they affect men, while women are 
ordinarily free from the temptation that 
would lead to their continuance. Women 
are a little more than one-half the popu- 
lation, but they endure far more than 
one-half the suffering and evil caused by 
bad legislation or bad administration. 
The mother commonly knows best if 
the child is Pte | up in a bad school, 
and is most distressed by the knowledge. 
If the husband comes home besotted from 
aden of vice, his faculties benumbed to 
an unconsciousness of his own degrada- 
tion, the purer and gentler the wife the 
more intense is her suffering. If the 
home suffers, she suffers most whose 
— is always at home. If the husband 

out of employ, or his wages are cut 
down to a point which will barely keep 
his household from starvation, the worst 
of itis for her. If she has an interest in 
these matters, if her wish or her welfare 
is to be considered, pray, should not her 
vote be counted? 

There cannot be found, either in our 
constitutions, or in the discussions of this 
subject by great philosophers, any defi- 
nition of the right to vote which does not 
include women. 

When it is said, in the Declaration of 
Independence, that ‘*we hold these truths 
to be self-evident ; that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable me 
that among these are life, liberty and the 
* of happinsss,” no man will claim, 

suppose, however restricted or however 
extended a meaning may be given to the 
language, that the general proposition is 
not as applicable and as true in the case 
of women as in the case of men. The 
mechanism of our constitutions, State and 
National, is imperfect, and has needed 
repair and change from time to time. It 
has not been in all cases consistent with 
the general principle upon which its 
framers propose, in their bills of rights 
or preambles, to construct it. But there 
never has been any serious fault found 
with their statements of fundamental 
ag og So far, at any rate, nobody 

as been hardy enough to propose to 
strike out these statements of fundamen- 
tal principles from any constitution, State 
or National. The constitution of Massa- 
chusetts repeats in substance the opening 
sentences of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, which are taken from the Bill of 
Rights of Virginia. It goes on to declare 
that the various powers of instituting, 
constructing and administerin overn- 
ment belong to the people, and that the 
several magistrates and officers of gov- 
ernment are their substitutes and agents ; 
and that no men, or association of men, 
have any title to particular and exclusive 
privileges distinct from those of the 
community other than what arise from 
the consideration of services rendered to 
the people, and that the idea of a man 
born a magistrate, lawgiver or judge is 
absurd and unnatural, It further declares 
that the people alone have an incontest- 
able, unalienable and indefeasible right to 
institute government, and to reform, alter 
or totally change the same when their 
protection, safety, prosperity and happi- 
ness require it; that all the inhabitants of 
the Commonwealth having such qualifica- 
tions as they shall establish by their frame 
of government have an equal right to 
elect officers, and to be elected for public 
employment; that no tax ought to be laid 
without the consent of the people or their 
representatives; that no subject ought to 
be arrested, imprisoned or deprived of 
his property, or of his life or liberty, but 
by the judgment of his peers. 

The Massachusetts Constitution of 1780 
seems to me as perfect a system of gov- 
ernment for its purposes as was ever 
devised by man for mankind. Iam almost 
tempted to say there was never a good 
amendment to it. At any rate, there 
never was nor will be a good amendment 
made to it except to carry into practical 
effect the logic of its fundamental prin- 
ciples. But if there were to be anywhere 
a conflict between the principle and the 
mechanism, there, as everywhere, the 
principle must abide, and the mechanism 
must be changed. This constitution, like 
every constitution of that day, was framed 
by men for men. But the inexorable logic 
of its principles demands of us a constitu- 
tion framed, adopted, administered by the 
whole—men and women alike—for the 
whole people. If it had been attempted 
to deny to a woman any right declared in 
the constitution except the right to vote 
and the right to be t by a jury of her 
peers, the answer would have been that 
the constitutional terms, ‘the people,” 
“every subject,” ‘“‘every citizen,” of 
course and beyond question include 
women as well as men. What I have said 
in regard to the constitution of my own 
State applies equally to the constitution 
of every free State. It applies equally to 
all constitutions where the government is 
partly free, and partly the government of 
a privileged class. With monarchies, 
with a rare exception in those to which 
the Salic law is applicable, a woman may 
suceeed to the highest function in govern- 
ment, even that of the throne itself. So 
if you look to the statement of funda- 
mental and universal principles contained 
in any existing constitution, you find that 
those principles involve an affirmation of 
equal title to woman to share in the gov- 
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New Business for Women 





Some years since I published in the 
Woman's Journnat a notice headed as above. 
Many women wrote, inquiring; but almost 
immediately after the notice appeared, I became 
very unwell, and have been so nearly all the 
time since, often confined to my bed, and my 
life repeatedly in great danger. I had to give 
up the enterprise myself, and it has been 
impossible to answer the many letters that 
came. 

I am now recovering, and shall soon start 
the enterprise again. I desire to apologize to 
the ladies who wrote me, and to say that I 
shall be pleased to hear from them all again. 

Having always sought to help all women 
to earn an independent, honest living, I have, 
in planning this enterprise, specially arranged 
to give women — opportunities. Some 
branches of the business can be conducted 
with entire privacy, if ladies so desire, and 
without interfering with other work. There is 
opportunity in it for at least one active, 
energetic, business-like woman in every com- 
munity in tke world. Especially good are 
the opportunities in small towns, villages, and 
districts of open country, where chances to 
make money are scarce. No capital is needed, 
and no payment in advance. 


HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
54 Williams St., New York. 


A REMARKABLE 
SHOE. 


People who have had trouble with their 
feet, and have failed to get proper shoes, are 
advised to try the 


Samuel Appleton 
Scientific Shoe. 


Salesroom, 7 Temple Place, Boston, U. 8, A, 

You will not be disappointed. These 
shoes stood pre-eminent at the World’s Fair, 
and were also adopted by the Woman’s P. C. 
and C. D. Club of Chicago. Indorsed and used 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and hundreds of 
intelligent people all over the land. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING 
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Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash, and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 


Boston, December 27, 1890. 

The Knitted Mattress Co., Canton Jct., Mass. 

Gentlemen: You have asked us what success 
we have had with The Knitted Table Felting, so 
much used for household purposes under damask 
cloths, and we are glad to reply that it meets 
with general satisfaction, and we sell more of it 
than any other material for that purpose. We 
believe it an excellent article in every way. 
SuerarpD, Norwe.u & Co., 26 to 42 Winter St. 


IN | on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
At all the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us for samples and catalogue. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass 


The Fittz Cure. 


A Sure Remedy for Alcoholi+m. 
Home Treatment. No Publicity. 
No Loss of Time. 

Indorsed by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Massachusetts Total 
Abstinence Society. 

Every patient is enthusiastic in 
reference to the efficacy of the 
Cure. 

Consultations and correspondence 
confidential. 


For testimonials in Boston and vicinity, call 
at Room 2, No. 86 Court St., Boston. 

















Benj. R. Jewell & Co., 


General Agents for Massachusetts 


CLOSING SALE 


OF COTTON SHIRT WAISTS 
At a Great Reduction 


FROM THE REGULAR PRICE, 


—~T— 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 TEMPLES PLAO B. 
Miss Fisk prefers this sale to carry- 
ing the Waists to another season. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 


I WANT A LADY fora partner. Must have 
from $3,000 to $5,000. Will guarantee to con- 
vince you that you can make twenty per cent. 
on your investment, and absolutely control your 
own money. I do not want your money, only your 
assistance and honest co-operation in a colony en- 
—— My reason ts that I have lost faith in my 
fellowmen. Can give you all the references = 
want. Address x 34, Harold P.O., 
Angeles Co., Cal, 








TO BE LET.—1n the city of Salem, a fine old 
homestead pletely furnished. On the line of 
electric cars, and only a few minutes’ ride from the 
stations of Boston & Maine r Enquire at the 
office of THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 


WANTED.—Will young women who are think- 
ing, like myself of applying for positions as teach- 
ers in Foreign Mission Schools, please write me. 
Address, WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston. 











Notioe.—I desire to find a situation in a smal 
family for a perfectly trustworthy American 
woman, where her little boy, two years old, will be 
received with her, Wages $1.50 a week. No ob- 
jection tothe country. Address: Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, Magnolia,Mass. N.B. No postals answered. 





The Woman’s Journal Pariors,% Park 8t., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes,smallparties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sanday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
424 W. Sixth St., CINCINNATI, 0, 


Session of 1894-95 opens in October, 
1894, and will continue seven menths. 








the Presbyteriao Hospital, situated on same 
with the college. 

For announcements, giving particulars of the 
course, and requirements for admission, address Dr. 
3M Withrow, Dean, 900 W. Seve: th St., Cincinnati, 
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A Most Comfortable Bed. 





For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages and all 
places where room space is an object, it fills a 
long-felt want. Must be seen to be appreciated. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass. 
NEW 


Wall Papers! 


For Season of 1894 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, - - BOSTON. 
Next door to Washington Street. 


LADIES 


Wishing to have their hats made 
into the Sprinc Styxzs can do so b 
bringing them to STORER’S CEN- 
TRAL BLEACHERY, 478 Wash- 
ington Street, nearly opposite Temple 
Place. (One short flight.) 
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THE STEADFAST MIND. 


BY GERORGE ELIOT. 


Nay, never falter; no great deed is done 
By falterers who ask for certainty. 

No good is certain but the steadfast mind, 
The undivided will to seek the good; 

*Tis that compels the elements, and wrings 
A buman music from the indifferent air. 
The greatest gift a hero leaves his race 

Is to have been a hero. 


se — 
“TO HIM THAT HATH.” 


BY CARL SPENCER. 





When the Giver made the wings, 
He called the little birds to come; 

He put on them the glorious things, 
But their great delight was dumb. 


“Who,” He said, ‘‘shall have the song ?”’ 
Quick their hearts began to beat; 
Wings began to stir and long, 
Joy ran wild in head and feet. 


“Oh, what bliss, what bliss to fly!” 
Sang the bird within the breast. 
Ah, that joy must speak or die! 
So He smiled, and gave the rest. 
—Christian Union. 


—ñN 


MY MOTHER. 


BY MARY A. MASON. 





Some one I love comes back to me 
With every gentle face I see; 

Beneath each wave of soft gray hair 

I seem to see my mother there. 

With every kindly glance and word 
It seems as if 1 must have heard 

Her speak, and felt her tender gaze 
With all the love of olden days. 

And I am moved to take her hand 
And tell her, now | understand 

How tired she grew beneath the strain 
Of feeling every loved one’s pain. 

No further burdens could she bear; 
The promise of that land more fair 
Alone could tempt her from her child. 
And now if I could keep her here, 

No sacrifice could be too dear, 

No tempered winds for her too mild. 


Then I would smooth and kiss her face 
And by her side take my old place 
And sob my years and cares away. 
The tears | have so long repressed 
Would lose their ache upon her breast; 
I think if I could feel her touch 

Once more, it would not matter much 
How sunny or how dark the day. 


I love each mother that I see 

That brings my own 6o near to me; 
For though I never more may frame 
Upon my lips that hallowed name 
To any who will draw me near 

And answer me with warm caress — 
As long as there are mothers here, 
No ehild can be quite motherless. 





HER LOVE LETTERS. 


Jeanie Campbell came back from the 
tailor’s shop where she worked, and found 
a company of boys and girls congregated 
round the doorstep of the tall tenement 
house in which she rented one small back 
room. They were hooting and jeering at 
a man seated in his shirt sleeves on the 
doorstep, placidly smoking a hugeGerman 
porcelain pipe. The man did not seem in 
the least disturbed at their jeers and 
shrieks, but smoked on, with his eyes fixed 
upon the one strip of sunset sky visible 
above the grimy roofs. 

Jeanie pushed her way in. 

‘*What’s the matter?” 

“Yah, Dutchy! I’n’t ’e a bloomin’ soft ? 
Give a boy a shillin’ to go and fetch ’m 
somethin’ to eat, and is w’itin’ ’ere for ’m! 
I’n’t ’e a style? Wonder ’ow long he’ll 
w’ite!” 

‘*Who is he?” 

“A bloomin’ Dutchy! ’E carn’t speak 
no English, ’e carn’t—’as to mike signs— 
and nobody ’ere carn’t speak nothink else. 
I’n’t ’e a softy ?” 

The girl paused and looked at the man. 
There was something in his patient atti- 
tude that aroused her pity. Some softer 
remembrance of the days before she 
came to this great, wicked London came 
over her. The man’s eyes, so blue, clear 
and bright, and the healthy tinge of his 
wholesome face smote upon her with a 
pang of recollection of the honest Scottish 
faces she had left with contempt for their 
content when she had started forth to see 
life in London. 

She went up to the man and signed to 
him to follow her indoors. She tried to 
make him understand that he had been 
robbed. The soft, gentle tones that an- 
swered her were quite unintelligible. 
He smiled, shrugged his shoulders, spread 
his hands and looked at her with that 
calm trustfulness one sees in dogs and 
children. 

She smiled, nodded, pointed up the 
stairs and then ran out of the house, She 
returned with a loaf of bread and a half 
pound of sausages for him, and a roll for 
herself. She would make that do. He 
was a stranger, alone and friendless. 

She put the things in his hand, pointing 
down the street as if to indicate that she 
had brought the things from the boy. 
He seemed to understand, took her hand 
and raised it to his lips. The action was 





so simple, so grateful, that she felt 
ashamed and ran up the stairs to her own 
room. 

Her comfortless breakfast of a dry roll, 
the next morning, made her a little regret- 
ful of her charity the night before. ‘He 
must shift for himself, as I have had to 
do,” she thought, and she went out to her 
day’s work. 

When she returned in the evening, she 
found him standing outside his door. He 
bowed and smiled, opened his door and 
showed his various purchases on his table. 
He had evidently found his way round to 
shops. She went up the stairs, feeling the 
least little bit disappointed that he did 
not require her help any more. He seemed 
different from the jaded, vulgar men and 
women she came in contact with in her 
city life. The air of the fields seemed to 
cling to him still. She thought, as she 
toiled up the weary stairs, how sweet the 
country must be looking now. Was the 
sun shining on the hills at home and mak- 
ing the waters of the loch sparkle, the 
bonny hills that she would never see 
again? Friends were dead, and to a tail- 
oress at twelve shillings a week it was in- 
deed a far cry to Loch Awe. 

Something was on her table, a little 
sketch of a sweep of wide hills, with fir 
forests clinging to their sides, a little clus- 
ter of houses with wide overhanging roofs 
and shutters to the windows. A figure 
was standing in the doorway of one of 
the houses. 

‘*That is his house,” said Jeanie to her- 
self. ‘*What a funny thing to do, to give 
me a picture of it! I wish I could send 
him back one of Loch Awe and our house 
up on the braes.”’ 

The next day was Sunday. She usu. 
ally passed the morning in bed, tired 
out with her week’s work. When she 
came down, about the middle of the day, 
she met him coming in, evidently in his 
Sunday best. Could he have been to 
church? Well, it was clear he had not 
learned the manners of Eureka Court 
yet. 

She tried to express her thanks by 
looks and smiles. He seemed to under- 
stand and laughed, and then she felt with 
a quick touch of dismay that he glanced 
in surprise at her untidy dress and tousled 
hair. Jeanie did not ‘‘tidy” herself until 
afternoons; then, in an enormous hat and 
feathers and much becurled head, she per- 
ambulated the adjacent streets in com- 
pany with girls of her acquaintance, not 
yet vicious, only ignorant, vain, and crav- 
ing for a little of that happiness which 
seems to all girls their birthright. 

That same hair was in papers now 
—she blushed as she recalled the fact; 
her hands were grimy, her face unwashed. 
His eyes noted it. 

They did not meet again during the 
week, but next Sunday morning found 
Jeanie with her hair out of papers and her 
hands washed. She was loitering at the 
street corner when he came back in his 
spruce clothes. She gave him a pert nod. 
She felt annoyed with him for some un- 
known reason, and that evening made her- 
self as resplendent as possible in her cheap, 
gaudy finery. 

‘*He shall see that I can be smart, too,” 
she thought, and tossed her head as he 
ay peared. 

He stopped, and drawing a note»ook 
from his pocket, rapidly sketched a church 
front upon it. She shook her head. He 
looked puzzled. Then his quick fingers 
drew the outside of the commonest type 
of meeting-house. She shook her head 
again, and moved off. Somehow she did 
not like to show him how she spent her 
Sunday evenings. 

The weather became very hot. Jeanie 
drooped more and more in the unhealthy 
workroom and stuffy streets. He seemed 
to notice it, for on one Saturday night 
she found a drawing of trees and a path, 
and figures walking about, and under- 
neath the figures ‘'2.30."’ Could he be ask- 
ing her to go fora walk? She waited in 
to see. 

At 2.30 a knock came at her door. 
There he was, with his square, ugly, good- 
natured face smiling at her. She felt 
awkward going down the stairs with him. 
What could they do during a whole walk 
if nelther could speak to the other? 

But that walk did not take place. The 
smart tie around her neck had been the 
price of her dinner. She turned faint 
and reeled, then sat down on the stairs 
and burst into tears. 

She hardly knew if she was vexed or 
pleased to find herself picked up like a 
baby and carried up to her own room and 
laid upon her bed. She sat up and drank 
some water, while he stood looking per- 
plexedly at her, and she blushed that he 
should see her untidy, disorderly room. 

He went out. Ina few minutes she 
heard her door open and something 
pushed along the floor. It was a little 
jug of hot coffee and milk and a plate of 
German rolls. 

The next day another picture was left. 
It represented a large workshop with men 





sitting at tables, all busily engaged over 
some mechanical work. Underneath was 
written the figures ‘‘thirty shillings.” 

With unskilful fingers she drew an out- 
line of a coat and waistcoat and a needle 
and thread, and posted it at his door as 
she went out; but she had to come back 
again, she was so ill, and all day she lay 
there alone, waiting for what was the 
only friendly signal in the world to her— 
the scrap of paper of the foreign artist. 

She heard it pushed under the door at 
last, and feebly rose and groped for it. 
Her head was throbbing so that she could 
hardly see that it contained a whole line 
of portraits—an elderly man and woman 
and younger faces, among which was his 
own, his family doubtless. 

She made a rough outline of her hat, 
with a sharp oval for a face under- 
neath. She was too ill to get it down to 
him. She pushed it out and trusted that 
he would fetch it. She heard him in the 
morning come up again, and then she 
heard no more, for the fever seized upon 
her, and when next she woke to conscious- 
ness she was lying on a hospital bed. For 
days she was too weak to speak or think; 
but when she was able, one of the nurses 
asked her if she would like to see some 
papers which had been brought to the 
hospital for her, and the nurse spread 
them out before her. 

The first was of a man following a 
stretcher through the streets; then the 
same man sitting alone in a solitary room, 
with his head bowed upon his hand and 
weeping; the next, the same man at a 
door, evidently asking questions of a por- 
ter within; the next, the man was beside 
a bed on which lay a deathlike figure. 

‘*Has he been to see me?” 

“Yes; it was when we thought you 
were dying; hecame every day, but we 
could not tell him anything. No one 
could speak his language; but at last we 
found it was Wendish, from the borders 
of Saxony and Bohemia, and one of the 
doctors here got him a book in it by 
which he could study English. You will 
see by the sketches.” 

The next one represented the man with 
the book in his hand. 

The next showed the man in a train, 
and then on board a steamer, and then in 
another train. 

Jeanie dropped the papers. 

‘*He is gone!” she said, with a little 
weak cry. “Oh, why have I got any 
better?” 

“There is another picture,” said the 
nurse, and she unrolled it for the trem- 
bling girl. 

The man had arrived at the little vil- 
lage Jeanie remembered in the first 
sketch; then the interior of a house was 
shown; a coffin lay in the middle of the 
room; an old woman, two girls and three 
men knelt around it. 

‘*His father is dead,” said Jeanie. And 
she turned to the next. The man was at 
the hospital door. 

“Oh, he is coming back!” she cried. 

‘*See, this is the last!” said the nurse, 
and as she held it up shelaughed. It was 
the man on one knee before a girl—Jeanie 
in her outrageous hat; but there was, 
in a little sketch up in the right hand 
corner, as if it was yet in the distance, 
the same little village with the pine for- 
ests around, the two figures—the man 
and Jeanie—walking arm in arm up the 
village street. The nurse held her sides 
for laughing. 

‘It’s the funniest thing I ever saw in 
my life!” she said. 

Jeanie gathered her papers together 
with some dignity. 

I don’t call it funny,” she said. ‘‘I— 
think it was just the nicest thing that 
ever was done to any girl.” 

‘““My Joofe!’’ said a voice at her side. 
And there was the man. Jeanie gave a 
little cry. 

“My loofe!’’ said the man again. ‘It 
is my first English to you, and it will 
be my last. My loofe!” And Jeanie, 
with all the dreams of her girlhood back 
upon her, put her arms around his neck, 
and sobbing said, **And I don’t even know 
your name, but I don’t care for anything 
in the world but you.”—New York Tri- 
bune. 


— 
— 


DR JACOBI’S NEW BOOK. 


The New York Home Journal says, in 
reference to Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi’s 
new book, ‘‘Common Sense Applied to 
Woman Suffrage :”’ 


It is a work that should be read espe- 
cially by those men and women who are 
halting between two opinions, or who let 
“I dare not” wait upon “tI would.” In 
her exposition of the historical origin of 
the movement, and its present relation to 
social conditions and tendencies, Mrs. Put- 
nam-Jacobi meets in a calm and candid 
spirit the current opposing arguments; 
and the tenor of her essay is such as to 
inspire the doubting and hesitating with 
confidence in the expediency, as well as 
faith in the justice, of granting the suf- 
frage to women. If she shall not have 
succeeded in her immediate purpose of in- 
fluencing the Constitutional Convention 
to take this important step in the line of 








15,000 PEOPLE DIE 


In New Englapd alone every year from CONSUMPTION. My method of treatment is the 
only discovered cure for this disease in any of its stages. The fever, night-sweats, or chills, 


stopped in a week. The cough in thirty days. It is less expensive than a change of climate, 


and if I cannot relieve you, your money will be returned. 
I will agree to cure every case of ASTHMA, even if you have had it fifty years, 
CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, and HAY FEVER, I will cure to stay cured. 


Patients at a distance will be treated by mail. 


No consultation fees. Office hours: 9 until 5. 


DR. ALBERT RHEHDER, 
5 PARK SQUARE, 








Democratic progress, her work will not 
the less have contributed to the final tri- 
umph of the cause it so powerfully advo- 


cates. 
— — — — 


“THE MAN WITH HIS LEG TIED UP.” 


In days remote—indeed, so remote that 
they are known only as ‘the gray days,” 
a man, for some unaccountable reason, 
one day, before he went from his home, 
bandaged one leg securely to his body, 
and limped forth with a crutch; this he 
did again and again, till it became his 
custom to use only one leg in public, 
saving the other leg for pleasure-trips 
and the enjoyment of home comforts, so 
he said. By and by other men followed 
his example, till it became a universal 
custom for men io keep one leg bandaged 
to the body in all public places, except 
on festal or state occasions, and it was 
considered very inelegant for a man to 
use both legs in attending to business. 

Now the leg that was bandaged had 
been a valuable member, and though 
somewhat wasted, was still too healthy 
to atrophy, or die and drop off, so at last 
it protested against this senseless custom 
by setting up lancinating, stinging pains, 
and these it kept up even when its band- 
age was taken off, after coming into the 
privacy of the home circle. So much of 
a disturbance did it create, that between 
fear of what other men would think if he 
left his leg unbandaged, and the pain he 
suffered from bandaging it, life became 
a burden almost too great to bear. 
Finally the commotion became wide- 
spread and threatened to overthrow public 
customs, and the men held a council, 
each with his leg bandaged properly. 
They came hobbling in on crutches and 
canes or sticks, to determine what could 
be done to save the dignity of the law- 
makers and at the same time afford a 
greater degree of comfort from these 
painful, bandaged legs. After much de- 
bate and many speeches it was voted that 
legs should be and remain unbandaged 
till after the school children had all 
assembled in their school rooms—that 
then they should be bandaged again and 
proceed to business as before. This, it 
was argued, would give the bandaged 
members all the exercise needed, and 
they ought to be content. And so they 
were for a time. But it was found so 
extremely convenient to have the use of 





both legs to stand upon, instead of 

limping with cane and crutch, that some | 
men said they wished it were fashionable | 
to use both legs at all times; it seemed | 
so sensible and comfortable. 

After awhile, when the men met in 
council or for business of any kind, it 
began to be a habit among these band- 
aged members to discuss the situation. 
Some were for rising and resisting the | 
bandaging process whenever it was at- 
tempted; others thought it no use; they 
had always been bandaged and could see 
no other way to get through life; still 
others thought it really quite indecent to 
get down and walk when they could be 
carried and kept free from dust. But 
these last were not to be blamed, for they | 
had little blood to start with, and that | 
little had been almost all bandaged away. | 
But there were others, and their number | 
was not small, who held that one leg ought | 
to be as good as the other, and that 
it was a shame and disgrace to the men 
themselves that such a senseless, ancient 
custom should prevail in that enlightened 
day. They argued that custom meant 
one thing, and common sense in this case 
meant quite another, and that they had 
as good a right to say what should be | 
done with them as anybody. Others 
stated that the bandages had grown very 
old and rotten, and were pieced and 
mended till there was no strength left in 
them, and that but for the care which the 
bandaged legs themselves took to put no 
strain on them, they would not hold 
together; and that a determined resist- 
ance to the bandage would destroy it 
altogether. 

Then these bandaged legs communi- 
cated one with another and among them- 
selves, till the strongest feeling was 
aroused in regard to the injustice of being 
so dwarfed and unfitted to perform their 
legitimate functions. No opportunity 
was lo-t to arouse public sentiment, till 
great numbers of men were interested and 
converted to the more natural way of 
wearing their anatomy, and gave their | 











influence to the ‘new movement.’ Many 
of them went so far as to discard crutch 
and cane altogether, and attend to busi- 
ness and all the duties of life in a rational 
manner. Gradually the wisdom of such 
course began to dawn upon the mind of 
the lawmakers, and besides, all this time 
they were experiencing the most trying 
and tumultuous times because of their 
attempting to maintain the old custom 
while the spirit of the times was all in 
favor of the new, and because the partial 
unbandaging made their nerves all the 
more sensitive. So, finally they agreed 
among themselves that in order to obtain 
peace and comfort, both of mind and 
body, the question must be settled once 
forall. For by this time it had become 
the all-absorbing question, and other 
matters of vital public importance had 
been neglected, much to their detriment. 

The auspicious day at length arrived 
when the question was to be settled by 
vote of the men themselves—the legis. 
lators fearing to take upon themselves go 
great a responsibility. No business of 
importance could be transacted on that 
day because of the interest everybody 
took in the question of ‘tbandage or no 
bandage.” When night came, and the 
polls closed and the votes were counted, 
it was found that the anti-bandage party 
had carried the day by an overwhelming 
majority. Great was the rejoicing; and 
not a little relief was experienced, even 
by those voting against the measure, for 
there were many who voted against it 
merely because they felt that ancient 
custom must be upheld even at the ex- 
pense of comfort and common sense. 
And the legs were unbandaged, and 
began to have life and vigor of their own, 
and some even declared that they could 
feel life clear to their toes. 

After this momentous question had 
been settled, and the affairs of city and 
State had been resumed, matters moved 
with greater despatch and accuracy, and 
less complaint was made by people in 
regard to measures and laws adopted and 
passed; and, indeed, such a wholesome 
condition of body and morals was brought 
about, that the time when the question of 
‘*bandages or no bandages” was settled, 
came to be regarded as an epoch in his- 
tory and was spoken of as ‘*The Reforma- 
tion.” HARRIET A. SHINN. 











OOD’S 


Sarsaparilla is carefully 
prepared by experienced 
pharmacists from Sarsa- 
parilla, Dandelion, Man- 
drake, Dock, Pipssisewa, 
Juniper Berries, and other well known 
vegetable remedies, The Combination, Pro- 
portion and Process are Peculiar to Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, giving it strength and curative 


power Peculiar to Itself, not pos 

sessed by other medicines. Hood’s 
. 

arsaparilla 


Cures Scrofula, Salt Rheum, Sores, Boils, 

Pimples and all other affections caused by 

impure blood; Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Sick 

Headache, Indigestion, Debility, Catarrh, 

Rheumatism, Kidney and Liver Com- 
plaints. It is Not What 
we Say, but what Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla Does, that 
Tells the Story — Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


URES 


+ od’s Pills are gentle, mild and c.icctiv® 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing 
the papers written by her under government 
auspices, and accompanied by notes — 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1893. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
S. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, a+ the 
book is not yet out. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
A DAY WITH LUCY STONE. 


‘People never look and act as you have 
imagined they will,” said Polly, medita- 
tively. 

“Yes?” I answered. ‘For instance, 
until I saw you, from my brother Jack’s 
accounts I naturally expected to find in 
you the meekest and most amiable of 
maidens, a room-mate after my own 
heart, who would make the beds, and—” 

“Oh! I don’t mean common people,” con- 
tinued Polly, not sparing even herself in 
her withering scorn, “but really distin- 
guished persons, about whom one has 
heard and read and thought. Now, of 
course, I had heard of Lucy Stone all my 
life, and somehow I had thought of her 
as a rather masculine woman, with a com- 
manding voice, that would strike terror 
into the souls of ordinary mortals not 
particularly dedicated to the cause of 
Woman’s Rights. But when I was in 
Boston I saw—”’ 

With a sigh, I laid down my Roman 
History at the page headed ‘*The Second 
Triumvirate.” A year’s experience as 
room-mate to Polly, since her memorable 
visit to Boston, had taught me what tu 
expect when a sentence was prefaced by 
‘When I was in Boston.” I was in for 
it; so I drew nearer to me the combina- 
tion of shoe-box, ottoman and ‘‘divan,”’ 
which our small apartment boasted, com- 
fortably ensconced my feet thereon, after 
the manner of schoolgirls, and prepared 
to listen to my Polly’s ‘‘reminiscence.” 


Whereupon that young woman, in her 
most oratorical manner, and with a glance 
over my head, as if addressing a large 
and highly appreciative audience,” began: 

‘‘We were spending some weeks in Bos- 
ton, my sister and I [I have heard that 
once or twice before, Polly, dear], put- 
ting in the long summer days in delight- 
ful rambles over historic ground, and 
finding the crowning pleasure of the day 
when, hot, tired, but triumphant, we 
reached the cool retreat and hearty wel- 
come that always awaited us in Milton. 

***You must be sure and meet Mrs. 
Stone,’ our friend had said to us, as we 
sat on the cool piazza, resting, after a 
wearisome day spent in the Hub. ‘I 
shall write to her and ask if I may bring 
you to call.’ 

“It was such a funny, characteristic 
answer that came back to us in the next 
mail. I believe I remember every word 
of it: 

‘We shall be glad to see you and 
the little girl (my friend’s baby, who 
naturally had not been mentioned in the 
request to call) and her nurse. We shall 
expect you to come early and to take lunch 
with us. 

“On the outside of the envelope was 
added : 


‘‘We have plenty of Jersey cow’s milk 
for the baby. Of course, bring your 
friends with you. I forgot that inside. 


“Somehow we didn’t seem to mind the 
pre-eminence given to baby, and we were 
just as eager to accept her postscript re- 
membrance of us as if she had fairly 
“gushed” over her delight at the prospect 
of meeting us. We were invited for the 
Fourth of July, so that is one ‘Glorious 
Fourth’ I shall always remember. It was 
such a lovely day,and everything seemed so 
beautiful as we drove through the streets 
of Milton and Dorchester. I remember 
how the breeze came to us, fresh from the 
ocean, as we came nearer the sloping 
green lawn, from the crest of which Mrs. 
Stone’s house looked down on the beauti- 
ful Dorchester Bay. She met us at the 
turn of the driveway, and such a dear, 
motherly soul she looked, in her soft black 
silk, and the snowy kerchief crossed over 
her breast. 

“She was disappointed about the baby’s 
not coming, but she soon forgave us, and 
led us in to the quiet, homelike rooms. 
We seemed to feel at home at once, and 
Were all chatting away in a few minutes 
as if we had been friends of years’ stand- 
ing—hearing all about the work of the 
WoMman’s JOURNAL, in which Mrs. Stone, 
Mr. Blackwell, and their daughter, Miss 
Alice, then away on a visit, were all 
interested. 

“Right in the midst of our chat the 
neatest of maids came to announce lunch. 
Of course I had brought my boarding- 
school appetite along with me, and you 
should have seen it turned loose on that 
bill of fare—all its articles home grown, 
Mr. Blackwell assured us, from the spring 
chicken to the splendidest strawberries, 
fairly drowned in the promised Jersey 
cow’s—not milk, but richest cream !” 

A slight reminiscent smack of the lips 
from Polly, and a groan from Polly’s 
hungry room-mate. 

“It was just a delightful afternoon that 
We spent, listening to the life-stories of 
that sweet-voiced woman. She found 
out I was from Mt. Holyoke, and we be- 
£40 at once to compare notes, as its girls 
will, you know, whether they were there 
in the thirties or nineties. It was such 
fun to hear her tell how she had shocked 





people, in the early days of ‘The Sem,’ 
by distributing copies of the Liberator 
in the reading-room. 

***The Stones were always rebels, my 
dear,’ she said. ‘My grandfather fought 
in the Revolution, and we have all fol- 
lowed in his footsteps.’ 

‘She looked positively mischievous as 
she said this; and I almost wished I'd 
been there to help her make things lively. 
After all, the seminary must have been 
very interesting in those early days; it 
would have been jolly except for—” 

“Yes,” I interpolated, ‘‘for a young 
lady as devoted to the domestic work- 
system as you are, and for one who 
groans as if she had the toothache when 
it is her turn to get up and turn the 
steam on in the morning, it would have 
been charming in those early days to rise 
at the bewitching hour of half-past five 
to start the fire in her box stove.” 

Polly judiciously ignored any attempt 
at queenly sarcasm, and calmly con- 
tinued : 

‘*Then, of course, there were stories of 
her life at Oberlin, and of her experi- 
ences in the lecture field before and after 
her marriage. But it was most pleasant 
of all to hear her tell of having adopted the 
bloomer costume at one time. I could 
just picture to myself how funny the 
dear, roly-poly little woman must have 
looked in its hideous combinations, and 
was glad that she had found out ‘it 
brought ill-repute to the cause she loved,’ 
and so she had gone back to the dear 
black silks and white kerchiefs. 

“The day wasn’t over until we had 
climbed, with Mr. Blackwell, to the top of 
the house, and from this height had 
looked over to the city of the gilded 
dome, then back to the Blue Hills, and 
finally rested our eyes on the bluer 
waters of Dorchester Bay, below us. It 
was like sight-seeing from Bunker Hill 
monument, without any of that ‘tired 
feeling.’ Then down we went again, 
only in time for a few moments’ chat 
with Mrs. Stone before the carriage came 
to take us home. Mr. Blackwell had 
insisted upon piloting us, in his own car 
riage, through the streets made some- 
what riotous by the patriotic demonstra- 
tions of numerous small boys. His wife 
came with us to the driveway, and gave 
us her good-byes with a bunch of deep 
red roses from the bush near her. 

‘* ‘Good-bye, Mrs. Stone,’ Mr. Blackwell 
said, with a gallant wave of his hand in 
our direction. ‘Your husband has gone 
oft with three handsome ladies. You 
need not look for him soon.’ 

‘**Good-bye, Mr. Blackwell,’ she an- 
swered, in her quiet, motberly voice, 
‘your wife will expect you to tea.’” 

Polly’s oratorical manner (largely cul- 
tivated since her sojourn in Boston) van- 
ished abruptly at this point, and it was 
in her own impulsive, girlish fashion, 
with a little break in her voice, that she 
added : 

„Oh, Beth! she was lovely! I just de- 
light to think of her as she stood there, 
that soft summer day, with the late sun- 
light playing over her dear face, and the 
sweet, summer roses all about her. 
Everything seemed, like herself, tranquil 
and good. I shall always remember the 
picture she made, if I liv> to be an old, 
old woman; and now, whenever I think 
of it all, something seems to add Lowell’s 
words: ‘Earth’s noblest thing, a woman 
perfected,’ as a proper label for my loved 
memory portrait.” 

Ding-a-ling went the hour-bell, end- 
ing Polly’s little speech without cere- 
mony, while I went down to recite 
Ancient History, with a most confused 
idea as to the worthies composing the 
various triumvirates, but thanking my 
little room-mate for at least one Boston 
‘*reminiscence,” and the glimpse it had 
given me of the home-life of a noble 
American woman. 

SADIE B. PRITCHETT. 
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THE UTAH WOMAN’S EXPONENT. 

It is exceedingly interesting to get a 
glimpse of the advancement of women in 
Utah, through the Women’s Exponent, 
published in Salt Lake City, its motto 
‘*The rights of the women of Zion and the 
rights of the women of all nations.” We 
are still too much accustomed, here beside 
the Atlantic, to think of Mormon women 
as living harem-like lives, excluded from 
all the civilizing and organizing forces 
which make the homes of America more 
and more agreeable elsewhere. But polyg- 
amy is practically dead in Utah, and if 
the women of today have the ‘‘vim” and 
brains and independence of spirit indica- 
ted in this lively little journal, there is no 
likelihood that there will ever be any 
practical revival of that tenet of Mormon- 
ism. Besides this, modern young Mor- 
mons, who like also to be Americans, 
cannot afford the patriarchal establish- 
ments of the past, even if they wished, 
and they do not wish. One wife is 
enough for any man to take care of, 





especially if she is of the progressive type, 
just as fashionable in Utah to-day as in 
any other part of the country. The 
Woman’s Bzponent is edited by a widow 
of Brigham Young, and it really com- 
pares not altogether badly with the 
WoOMAN’s JOURNAL of Boston itself. And 
here is a paragraph that reads like a bit 
of an essay read at any woman’s club in 
Massachusetts : 


It has now become a universal senti- 
ment that nothing marks more decidedly 
the character of men and of nations than 
the manner ia which they treat woman. 
In fact, woman’s influence in society for 
good cannot be overestimated. She is no 
longer considered to be a mere plaything 
for treacherous man. She is of that im- 
portance that no man can be properly 
educated or fitted for life who has not 
experienced the influence and spiritual 
divinity as embodied in woman and 
mother. 


There are in the paper notices of club 
meetings, of a visit from the National 
Woman’s Press Association, and all sorts 
of up-to-date matters; and, most signifi- 
cant of all, an article on woman suffrage 
in Utah. It is startling indeed to think 
of such a jump in public sentiment—that 
there was even a possibility of Utah 
women becoming voters, while still the 
younger ones among them can remember 
the days of the old horrors and bondage. 
Here is an extract from the suffrage arti- 
cle: 


Shall we drift with the sluggish tide of 
custom, and in our organic act rivet the 
fetters of perpetual minority upon the 
mothers of so hardy a race of men as 
Utah can boast? Shall we mar our on- 
ward progress as a Commonwealth and 
clog the footsteps of half our citizens by 
locking in the faces of our daughters the 
doors of honest public responsibility, and 
then, as from time immemorial, endeavor 
to shoulder upon them the blame for the 
misdeeds of our sons ? Shall we swear at 
the nuptial altar to love and cherish, to 
endow with all our worldly goods the 
woman who forsakes father and mother 
for her love’s sake, and then proceed to 
take by force of law her time, her strength, 
her conscience, her money, in fact, her 
whole being, body and soul, into our in- 
dividual service, leaving her not even her 
identity to call her own? Shall we boast 
of our free condition if our mothers are 
in bondage? Shall our sons be untainted 
with servitude and degradation if their 
mothers be not free, any better than the 
could be all white if we gave them Afri- 
can mothers? Could our children be as 
great economists, as far-sighted states- 
men, a8 wise jurists, from such sources as 
if sprung from Cornelia or Portia? 


This good old world rolls ‘‘forward 
into light,” there’s no denying it, even 
though a good many minor obstructions 


appear to clog its path.—Boston Tran- 
script. 
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THE FAMILY AND THE LABOR QUESTION, 


Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, in a lecture, 
outlines the growth of the family from its 
communal to its personal character, 
through the periods of matriarchate, pa- 
triarchate and husband rule, to the present 
approach to equal partnership, showing 


. the condition of woman in each stage, and 


then dwelling upon the effects of the 
work of women and children outside the 
home. 


Woman has become a permanent in- 
dustrial factor, as is shown by the in- 
crease of wage-earning women, the 
increased number of her occupations, and 
her power of control. This independence 
in industry means her emancipation from 
sexual abuses. Her magna charta is the 
legal contract power, and this must be 
given as fully to married as to unmarried 
women and widows, which is at present 
the case in only three States. Her eco- 
nomic independence in marriage is to be 
gained by two methods—through equal 
ownership of all property acquired after 
marriage (unless by bequest) and through 
the organization of the industries related 
to home life. To guard against invalidat- 
ing the pressure upon the father for the 
protection of the children, the law should 
attach the support of woman to mother- 
hood rather than to wifehood. The use 
of woman’s energy in the average poorly 
paid man’s labor is not to be encouraged, 
for to her is given the power to care for 
the personal life; and the great need of 
democracy is fathers and mothers-at- 
large to take up badly born lives and re- 
cast them. We cannot have better 
government, better churches, better any- 
thing until we have better human beings; 
and for this we must learn to use our 
moral and spiritual forces in a more just 
and wise manner. The first economic 
need of society is the elimination from in- 
dustry of child iabor; it depresses wages, 
and has meant evil, and only evil. The 
first political need is better education for 
all children, a recognition of the rights of 
the child, as an embryo citizen, to its ful- 
lest development. The home may contrib- 
ute to the solution of the labor problem 
so economically in the organization of do- 
mestic labor that we may win back better 
household service ; politically, by utilizing 
women as a higher police force for 
factory and shop inspection, as police 
matrons, probation officers, and in the 
other places where is needed a restrainin 
and refining force between the upper an 
the lower points of society, along with 
patient attention to details and careful 
study of individuals; in education, an in- 
crease of specialized teachers to bring up 
the backward children who now clog the 
progress of the whole mass in our schools. 
Charity is one of the few departments in 
which men and women have learned to 


work together and to supplement each 
other. e are learning to mean by char- 
ity not dole giving, but taking the badly 
born, the badly trained, the defective, and 
developing in them the fullest personality. 
The family must preserve privacy, child- 
life, and permanency; its greatest work 
is to develop the spirit of love in the so- 
cial order; for it stands as the nursery of 
affection, where is gained the idea of 
brotherhood, fatherhood, and motherhood 
so needed by the world. 


+> 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one hind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘‘Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Assoeiation.”’ 

Address onLy Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL Orrice, 
Boston, Mass. 








SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

‘Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev, J. W. 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, py ieading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alics Stone Blackwell. 


The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 
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Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
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No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
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Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 
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Woman Suffrage Essentialtoa True Republic 
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THE RIGHT AND EXPEDIENCY. 


(Concluded from Fifth Page.) 


ernment, atid her rightful title to that 
share is established unless you can bring 
her within the excepted or disqualified 
class which arises out of personal unfit- 
ness for the function, of which the other 
examples are idiots, lunatics, criminals, 
children, and foreigners. 

Take next the definitions of the right of 
suffrage given by writers on such ques- 
tions. 

I have never seen anywhere any well 
considered statement of the conditions 
upon which the right to vote ought to 
depend except these: 


1. A stake in the country. 

2. Attachment to the country. 

3. Capacity to judge of the character of 
candidates. 

4. Capacity to judge of the public in- 


terest. 
5. Contribution to the cost of the gov- 
ernment. 
6. Capacity to serve it in public offices. 
7. Capacity to bear arms in its defence. 
8. An intelligent interest in public 


affairs. 
9. Sufficient education. 


I am but repeating a familiar argument. 
I am repeating what I have said many 
times, and what others have many times 
said better. Does any landowner, any 
director of business enterprise, any man 
who bears a great family name, or in- 
herited a great title to public gratitude 
for the services of a famous ancestor, 

sees a stake in the country like that a 
mother has in her children? 

Whatever the boy may get of instruc- 
tion, or stimulus, or example from his 
father, he best learns the lesson of 
patriotism, as he best learns the lesson of 
religion, at bis mother’s knee. The love 
of country is the highest and purest emo- 
tion of which human nature is capable. 
Whatever dreamers of moralists may 
affirm, whenever the love of humanity at 
large overcomes this passion in the 
human bosom, it is diluted, weakened, 
and spoiled, and the man becomes worth- 
less to his own country and to mankind. 
There bas been but one example to the 
contrary in all history, and that example 
is Divine, not human. This loftiest and 

urest of human passions surely is as 
ofty and pure in the breast of woman as 
in the breast of man. 

Does any man claim that, in whatever 
other respect he may excel woman, that 
in the capacity of affection she is not his 
superior? Man values the objects of his 

ection for the comfort and dignity and 
benefit that comes to him from them. 
Woman values herself only for the com- 
fort which she can be to the objects of her 
affection. 

The intuitive and instinctive judgment 
of personal character especially distin- 
guishes women. One of the acutest, most 
philosophical, and most conservative ob- 
servers of modern times, in a great politi- 
cal 8 h, declared what everybody 
agreed to, and which will be always ac- 
cepted as the literal truth, except when 
uttered from a woman suffrage platform. 
Rufus Choate, in his great speech to the 
Whigs at Salem, in 1848, says: 

I do not suppose I enter on any delicate or de- 
batable region of social philosophy; sure l am 
that | concede away nothing which I ought to 
assert for our sex when I say that the collective 
womanhood of a people like our own seizes with 
matchless facility and certainty on the moral and 
personal peculiarities and character of marked 
and conspicuous men, and that we may very 
wisely address ourselves to her to learn if a 
competitor for the highest honors has revealed 
that truly noble nature that entitles him to a 
place in the hearts of a nation. We talk and 
think of measures; of creeds in politics ; of avail- 
ability ; of strength to carry the vote of Pennsyl- 
vania, or the vote of Mississippi. Through all 
this, her eyes seek the moral, prudential, social, 
and mental character of the man himself—and 
she finds it! 


Whatever contribution to the public 
maintenance of the State is to be required 
of men who vote should of course be re- 
quired of women, whether in the way of 
paying taxes on property or polls, im- 
posts, excise, or the maintenance of what- 
ever other burden. 

I do not think that the capacity to bear 
arms, which is sometimes suggested as 
essential to the right to vote, has any- 
thing to do with it. It is said that it is 
not just that any class of persons should 
have a voice in deciding whether the 
nation shall go to war that is not itself 
exposed to the perils of war. But we 
apply no such principle to the large num- 
ber of persons who are above the military 
age, the persons who are physically un- 
fitted to bear arms, or the persons whom 
we exempt because of their profession, as 
clergymen, or because of their being 
assigned to other public duties, as legis- 
lators. Certainly the woman who cannot 

o to war does not so much deserve to be 

sfranchised as the man who can go and 
won't go. Besides, in modern times 
women have to bear a large share both of 
the risk and the burden of carrying on 
war. That new occupation—I am some- 
times tempted to say the most valuable 
and useful of all professions which, in our 
time, has been added to the list of highest 
human employments—that of the trained 
nurse, belongs to women. Since Florence 
Nightingale visited the Crimea, and since 
Clara Burton’s services in the war for the 
Union, the strength and efficiency of 
armies has been due almost as much to 
the corps of purses as to the commissariat 
itself. Besides, that man must hold 
human nature cheap who thinks the suf- 
fering of war does not fall as heavily 
upon the mother, the wife, the sister, or 
the daughter of the soldier as upon the 
soldier himself. The husband will be 
quite as likely to be willing to go to war 
in an unjust cause as his wife to send 
him. The wife and mother, who have 
always in our own history shown them- 
selves willing to give the life of husband 
or son for the life of the country, have 
made the sacrifice with a keener pang and 
heavier burden of sorrow than fell upon 
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the youth or the man whom they gave. 
hatever educational test, also, we im- 
pose upon the voter, should be imposed 
equally upon both sexes. So, in con- 
sidering whether women could comply 
with the conditions upon which the right 
to vote should depend in a well-ordered 
State, it is immaterial what opinion we 
may form as to the fitness of an educa- 
tional test. 

Next, the capacity to serve the State in 
public offices. [ am quite willing to 
agree that no class of persons who are 
permitted to vote should be excluded, as 
a class, from holding office. But it must 
be remembered that eligibility to office, 
or exclusion from office by the constitu- 
tion of the State, is oy a different thing 
from the right of the individual belong- 
ing to that class to be elected. There is 
a vast number of persons whose occupa- 
tion in life does not fit them to be judges 
of our highest courts, or even to be in- 
ferior, magistrates. They are never, or 
almost never, appointed to euch places. 
But they are not disqualified by the con- 
stitution. I do not think any bartender 
has ever been appointed to the cabinet; 
but the law does not exclude the bar- 
tenders from appointment to these places. 
Eligibility to office is one thing. It is 
treated in our constitutions, with some 
few exceptions, as a matter of common 
right. Being elected, or appointed, to 
Office is a question of individual and per- 
sonal quality, and depends upon the judg- 
ment of the appointing power, whether 
the people or the executive, as to the 
capacity and character of the person 
under consideration. But I shall, I think, 
show in a moment that the public func- 
tions for which intelligent women are 
fitted are quite as numerous and quite as 
important as those for which men are 
fitted, and I think this will be admitted, 
upon consideration, by our opponents. 

The discussion upon this point, as of 
the two other conditions upon which the 
right to vote ought to depend, namely, 
the capacity to judge of what is for the 

ublic benefit, and an intelligent interest 
n public affairs, requires us perhaps to 
look somewhat more deeply into the sub- 
ject. The reluctance on the part of wise 
and honest men and women to admit 
women to the privilege, and to impose 
upon them the duty, of a share in the 
government comes from a conception of 
the nature of the government, and a con- 
ception of the nature of women, not per- 
haps very clear, and not commonly 
avowed, even to themselves, by the per- 
sons who are controlled by it. But doabt- 
less many intelligent people feel that the 
nature of woman and the government of 
States have something in them which are 
repugnant to each other; that women 
will debase government and that govern- 
ment will debase women. You hear the 
phrases, ‘Shall our mothers and wives 
and daughters leave their place in the 
household and plunge into politics?” 
“Shall they be contaminated by the vile 
company of the ward room?” ‘Shall they 
scuffie and quarrel at polling-places?”’ 
“Shall they learn the devices by which 
elections are manipulated and the will of 
the majority is defrauded?” ‘Shall 
woman turn her thought from plans for 
making home happy to the abstruser 
problems of finance or ourrency, for 
which she has little aptitude?” ‘Shall 
she forsake the cradle or the sick-chamber 
for the jury-room or the House of Repre- 
sentatives?’ Such people cannot conceive 
that a modest and pure woman shall do or 
help to do these things without Sones 
her nature, or of these things being done 
under the direction of feminine intellect 
without being badly done. 

Now I am disposed to concede to these 
reasoners, or to the people who make 
these suggestions, whether they Cupane 
wholly on reason or not, pretty much all 
that they ask. [am willing to concede 
that there are large domains of legisla- 
tion and administration, of intelligent 
direction of the conduct of the State, for 
which the great mass of women are, and 
are likely to be, so little fitted that, even 
if there are some conspicuous exceptions, 
it would be better to exclude them as a 
whole from this domain than admit them 
as a whole, 











But is nut this true vf all var most in- 
telligent citizens? How few in propor- 
tion to the whole number ever reason in- 
telligently on questions of finance, or cur- 
rency, or protection, or ever know the 
facts in regard to questions of foreign 
policy? Men take their opinions about 
these things from their political leaders, 
or follow their political party. One man 
is interested in finance, one in education, 
one in protection, one in the Chinese 
question, one in the question of State 
rights or honest elections, and each takes 
his opinion on most subjects upon 
trust or authority. There is still a large 
proportion of our voters in large sections 
of the country who cannot read or write. 
A much larger pumber who claim these 
accomplishments never use the power to 
read or write as a means of receiving or 
conveying information. Many working- 
men, and a good many men of wealth and 
leisure, seat some newspaper of a Sunday, 
from which they get very little, in the 
way either of counsel or of fact, that is 
trustworthy on many very great politi- 
cal questions; and that is all. They 
attend a political meeting two or three 
times a year, and vote with their party. 
They love their country, and would give 
their lives, if they were needed, to pre- 
serve the Union, or to preserve the honor 
of the flag. Somehow and someway an in- 
telligent and wise government, which deals 

retty well with most public questions, 
8 the result, whatever party is in power. 
Even thoge persons whose spirit is a pub- 
lic spirit, and who give much labor and 
thought to the common weal, deal with 
sOme One matter alone, and leave other 
things to other men. 

Now I maintain that the management 
of schools—whether it depends on legisla- 
tion or administration; the management 
of colleges; the organization and man- 
agement of prisons for women, of hospi- 
tals, of poorhouses, ef asylums for the 
deaf and dumb and the blind, of places 
for the care of feeble and idiotic children ; 
the management and improvement of the 
hospital service in time of war; the col- 
lection and management of libraries, mu- 
seums, galleries of art; the providing for 
lectures on many literary and scientific 
subjects in lyceums and other like institu- 
tutions; the regulation—so far as it can 
be done by law—of the medical profes- 
sion, and of the composition and sale of 
drugs; the management of our factory 
system, and the employment of children; 
and a great many other kindred matters 
which I might mention, taken together, 
ought to make up, and do make up, a 
large part of the function of the State. 
To these we may add what has not been 
in this country for some generations a 

art of the duty of the State, but still 
8 a political function of the same kind— 
the government of parishes and churches. 
Now, for all these things women are 
as competent and as well qualified as 
men. I do not see why a woman like 
Clara Leonard or Clara Barton, who 
knows all about the management of hos- 
pitals and the care of the sick and 
wounded, is not performing a public func- 
tion as truly and as well as a West Point 
—— like, General Hancock, who can 
ead an army, but who thinks the tariff is 
& local question. If women keep them- 
selves to these things, and keep off the 
ground which the opponents of woman 
suffrage seem to dread to have them 
occupy, they still are helping largely in 
the work of the State. Ido not see how 
it is to degrade them to have their votes 
counted, or why their votes, when they 
are counted, are any more likely to work 
an injury to the State than the vote of a 
man who knows nothing except the man- 
agement of a ship or the management of 
an engine. 

If ninety-five per cent. of the school- 
teachers of Massachusetts are women, 
why should not their votes be counted in 
the choice of the governor who appoints 
the Board of Education? If women have 
the charge of the stitching rooms in our 
shoe-factories, why should not their votes 
be counted, when the laws which deter- 
mine for what bours and for what part of 
the year children may be employed in 
those factories, or even when the laws on 


| which some of us think the rate of wages 








| in those factories depend, are to be 


framed? 

The vote of the father has not yet quite 
accomplished the rescue of the children 
of our manufacturing States from over- 
work in crowded and heated factories. 
It might be well to have the voice of the 
mother also. 

There are a ot many things women 
are not expected todo. There are a great 
many things that no doctor of divinity 
or college professor, or very old man or 
very young man, is expected to do. If 
the process of voting or attending politi- 
cal meetings will degrade women, it will 
degrade clergymen. If it will soil the 
—_— of delicate and refined ladies, 
t will soil the purity of delicate and 
refined gentlemen. Meanness, coarseness, 
selfishness, violence and fraud are not of 
the essence of government. If the fastid- 
ious, refined echolar or man of wealth 
will not leave his place in Fifch Avenue 
to go to the polling places in the city of 
New York, the government of that city 
will perhaps be abandoned to the base 
and criminal classes. But give his wife 
and daughter the right to go, and he will 


| go with them, and he will see to it that 
| the process of voting is conducted under 


conditions and with surroundings which 
will make it decent and clean, and fit for 
the participation of every refined person 
of either sex. 

Shall women leave the cradle, or the 
parlor, or the kitchen, to plunge into pol- 
itics? No. Shall our farmers leave the 
farm, or our scholars the study, or our 
workmen the factory, or our sailors the 
ship, to plunge into politics? No. 

omen can contribute their share to, 
and exercise their right in, the govern- 
ment of the State with no more sacrifice 
of the other duties of life than is made by 
their husbands or brothers. There are 
some public duties which require the de- 
votion of a large part of the working 
hours of life, and in some cases the entire 
life of the citizen to whom they are as- 
signed. As many of these duties can be 
performed by women as by men, and the 
public duties which can be performed by 
women as well as by men are as impor- 
tant to the wellbeing of the State. There 
are mapy duties for which most women 
are unfitted. There are some few for 
which all women are unfitted. There are 
many public duties for which most men 
are unfitted, and there are some which— 
as I hope it may come in the course of 
time to be seen—are unfit for ary human 
being, man or woman, to perform, and 
which, in the better time that we look for, 
will cease to be considered duties at all. 

The same arguments with which we 
have to deal have been used 5 em every 
extension of suffrage. Good and wise 
men dreaded to admit the large mass of 
ignorant and poor, men easily excited by 
passion, to the great and sacred work of 
ruling the State. But history and expe- 
rience have shown us that, on the whole, 
that State is best ruled where the largest 
number of citizens have a share in its 
government. The evils of universal suf- 
frage, whatever they are, can easily be 
shown to be less than the evils of oli- 
garchy, or of a government by any privi- 
leged classes. 

There are plenty of disturbing causes 
to swerve the governing power in the 
State from the simple course of wisdom 
and rectitude. But I believe that the 
larger the number of persons who share 
in the government the more likely the 
simple, natural law is to prevail and the 
disturbing forces to disappear. Personal 
ambition may control the government 
given toone man. Give the government 
to twenty men, and you have twenty 
interests to control the disturbing cause. 
Each of the twenty will be likely to have 
some prejudice and some interests which 
conflict with those of the others. The 
larger the number, the less likely the dis- 
turbing causes to operate, and the more 
likely to control one another. Add 100 
per cent. to the voting population of this 
country, and you decrease the proportion- 
ate power of the disturbing forces oper- 
ating to overcome the simple law and the 
interests of the nation which should di- 
rect and control its government. You 
make it harder to buy up votes in num- 
bers enough to corrupt the community. 
The passion on one side is neutralized by 
the passion on the other. The rogues 
have less influence, because rogues do not 
agree. One has one motive of selfishness, 
another has a different one. The appeals 
to class prejudice, attempts to excite con- 
tempt and derision, or ignorance, or jeal- 
ousy and envy toward wealth and educa- 
tion, abound, unhappily, to-day. But I 
believe they are less than they were in 
the time of Washington and Jefferson. 
The questions asked to-day on our politi- 
cal platforms as to the matter which is 
up for discussion, are: Is it right? Is it 
just? Is it humane? Is it for the highest 
welfare of the State? No speaker touches 
a public audience better than he who 
appeals to the best, purest and highest 
motives in our nature. 

Some of our friends who admit that the 
argument is on the side of tbe champions 
of woman suffrage, point to a few indis- 
creet or ungainly persons who appear on 
the platform at woman suffrage meetings, 
and ask if we are willing to enlist our 
selves under such leaders, or work in 
company with such companions. Doubt- 
less Phis appeal frightens some sensitive 
women and some fastidious men. But it 
is an old story. Many a man remained a 
Tory in Revolutionary time because he 
did not like to have his sleeve rubbed 
against the sleeve of Sam Adams, or to 
be taunted with the leadership of Tom 
Paine. Many a good man in the North 
kept out of the anti-slavery movement 
who believed thoroughly in its principles, 
because he could not bear to clasp hands 
with Henry Wilson, or to be confounded 
with the followers of Garrison, or to ap- 
pear among the grotesque figures that 
were visible on the Free-Soil platform. 
But we are getting past this in the move- 
ment for woman suffrage. If anybody’s 
taste is shocked by an occasional exhibi- 
tion of a queer character at a woman suf- 


! 
frage meeting, or if his ear 





is pai 

the shrill or strident voice of some tect. 
nine orator, we will invite him to a com. 
parison—even if it were a question of 
mere taste—of the ————— Opponents 
of woman suffrage with its conspicuous 
advocates. When they have matched, or 
over-matched Lucy Stone or Lucretia 
Mott in everything that constitutes ; 
sweet and gracious womanhood, we wil] 
ask them to find among the opponents of 
woman suffrage four masculine figures 
whom they will like to select as leaders 
or companions rather than Abraham Lin. 
coln, Salmon P. Chase, John G. Whittier 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


I go for all sharing the privileges of the gov. 
ernment who assist in bearing its burdens, by 
no means excluding women.—ABRAHAM Liv. 
COLN. 


I think there will be no end to the good that 
will come by woman suffrage on the elected, on 
elections, on government, and on woman her. 
self.—Cuisr Justics Cuass. 


For over forty years I have not hesitated to 
declare my conviction that justice and fair deal. 
ing, and the democratic principles of our govern. 
ment, demand equal rights and privileges of 
citizenship, irrespective of sex. I have not been 
able to see any good reason for denying the 
ballot to woman.—Joun G. WHITTIER. 


If the wants, the passions, the vices are 
allowed a full vote through the hands of a half. 
brutal, intemperate population, I think it but 
fair that the virtues, the aspirations, should Le 
allowed a full vote, as an offset, through the 
—— part of the people.—Ra.ru "Weems 

MERSON. 
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POPULIST WOES, WELOOME OUTSIDE 





TOPEKA, Kan., AUG. 8, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


Enclosed please find resolutions adopted 
by the Woman’s Progressive Political 
League at its last meeting. Wehope you 
will publish as soon as possible, for the 
Populist women of Kansas do not desire 
to appear ungrateful to their friends. 

ELIZABETH M. WARDELL. 
Sec. W. P. P. L. 


Whereas the Republican State Convention 
showed to the women who appeared there to ask 
for recognition the utmost discourtesy, and 
whereas the Populist Convention extended to 
them a warm and courteous welcome, yielding 
the platform to their speakers for as full an 
argument of their case as they care to make, and 
incorpora ed in their platform the plank asked 
for by the women, thus giving them for the first 
time in the history of our State a politieal home; 
and whereas, reports of protests on protests 
heaped on officers of the National American 
Woman Saffrage by Kansas euf- 
frage women against the action of certain suf- 
frage leaders, reach our ears; 

Therefore be it Resolwed, By the Woman's 
Progressive Political League, that the action so 
strongly criticised was the only course open to 
women who had not surrendered every spark of 
womanly dignity and independent self-respect; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we believe their course in es · 
pousing the cause of the only party in the State 
which takes for its platform ‘justice’ and 
“equality” will not only not hurt suffrage in our 
State but will give it a new impetus everywhere, 
for it proves that women are progressive. It is 
right, and the “‘right must prevail;’’ and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we believe their presence in 
our state during this campaign will do the cause 
good, and we desire it. 
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Miss Elsie 8. Nordhoff, the author of a 
short story called ‘‘Heimweh,” in the 
August Harper's, is a daughter of Charles 
Nordhoff, the well-known correspondent. 











Chauncy - Hall School. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1828.) 


For boys and girls of allages. Especial — 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology, for business and 
for college. Special students received into 
all classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by 
laboratory work. Instruction is given in 
Sloyd. High and Grammar School classes 
begin Sept. 12. 


593 Boylston Street, Copley Square. 
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8 HO 1S THE BEST. 


NO SQUEAKING 


$5. CORDOVAN, 

FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF. 
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$ 3.39 POLICE, 3 SoLes. 
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$37 Best DONGOL, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
W-L*DOUGLAS, 

. BROCKTON, MASS. 
You can save meney by wearing the 

W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 

Because, we are the largest manufactusers of 

this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, whieh protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no seb 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 
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